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WAR PROSPECTS. 

Ir is very probable that 
when we last treated of the 
Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 
culty as many of our readers 
eried “This is alarmist 
writing!” as assented to our 
fears. But by this time it 
will be conceded that those 
apprehensions were reason- 
able enough, The fury of 
public opinion in Germany 
has carried away all that 
was opposed to it; Govern- 
ments and Kaiser have had 
to succumb against their 
own more moderate and 
more just judgment ; and at 
this moment the soldiers of 
Prussia and Austria are 
marching to take possession 
of territory where they have 
no business except the 
business of injustice and 
terrorism, The Danish Go- 
vernment has made every 
concession to Germany that 
it can, even such concessions 
as almost excite rebellion 
amongst the people, It 
seems impossible that Den- 
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mark can do more to keep 
peace ; but all will not do, 
The plain fact is, that the 
Germans are content with 
nothing less than that the 
Danish King should cease to 
rule in the duchies ; an army 
is about to seize Schleswig, 
as well as Holstein, as a 
material guarantee for the 
fulfilment of this long- 
cherished desire. Now, the 
Austrians and Prussians have 
no more right in Schleswig 
than the French have in 
Ireland, We cannot doubt 
for a moment that an attempt 
to seize the duchy will be 
answered with all the vigour 
of patriotic resistance ; and, 
the war once begun, we do 
not see how it is to cease 
without interference, which 
will spread the flame far 
beyond the banks of the 
Eider, 

In speaking of this inter- 
ference we need not imitate 
the diplomatic utterances of 
the Zimes, and speak polite 
mysteries, We are all but 
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bound to interfere. The Danish Government has acted 
all along under advice from our Ministers, even when the 
concessions counselled by England were opposed to the 
judgment and the feelings of rulers and people in Denmark. 
Moreover, Ear! Russell has made declarations which amount 
to this: that England cannot see the Treaty of London torn 
up without actual interposition, And we think it far more 
than likely that Lord Wodehouse carried with him, on 
his mission to Denmark, a positive promise that if, in 
disregard of the concessions he advised, the Germans 
pushed the occupation of Holstein into Schleswig, our 
Channel Fleet would make a demonstration the other way. 
No doubt such an arrangement, if it exist, is a perilous one. 
It is true beyond question that the inhabitants of these 
islands are not very much concerned with the quarrels of Danes 
and Germans ;: that they even do not understand them, or care 
to understand them, Moreover, Englishmen nowadays have 
4 more wholesome and more enlightened dread of war than 
But an industrious, free, brave 


any people in the world, 
nation bullied into subjection against all public Taw and 
decency, is not a tolerable spectacle ; and unless we are content 
to abandon all attempts at maintaining treaty-obligations in 
future, and to rest the security of Europe, achnowledgedly, 
upon accident or caprice, just as affairs go in Africa, we 
cannot permit the seizure of Schleswig without something 
more than a protest. The abandonment of the Poles to 
Russian tyranny is bad enough; but for that there is so 
much to say that we submit to it, with what humiliation and 
pain soever, This German aggression is quite another thing. 
The difference is as great as that between punishment and 
prevention, 

Of course, if Prussia and Austria took possession of 
Schleswig merely as a guarantce for the just scttlement of 
the dispute, which is as much as to say that A, having a suit 
at law with B, walks into B’s house and carries off the plate 
as a guarantee that his claims shall be satisfactorily decided ; 
and if we were quite sure that as soon as the quarrel was so 
settled their troops would march out again, there would be 
less to say ; though, even then, the Danes would be more than 
justified in repelling the invasion, whatever our proper course 
might be. But the whole current of events lead to no such 
conclusion. The performances of Prince Frederick and his 
party in Holstein, under the protection of Federal troops, 
give no indications that Germany brings a just temper into 
the dispute ; and what has happened since in Prussia and Austria 
leaves very little doubt that if the Germans are allowed, by 
the fortunes of war, the apathy of Europe, and the despair of 
Denmark, to take possession of Schleswig, that duchy will no 
longer remain to the Danish Crown, Plaintiff will stick to 
the plate. For we cannot hope that Denmark will beat the 
united forces of Prussiaand Austria, unless (what is very likely) 
Italy hounds her two hundred thousand fighting men upon the 
flanks of one of those Powers and Hungary tears at her heart. 

Now, there are many signs abroad that these foes to 
Austria’s tranquillity are scarcely disposed to await any 
special opportunity of attack, In Hungary the old revo- 
lutionary leaven had again begun to stir before there appeared 
much chance that Austria would be involved in war else- 
where; while in Italy people look impatiently at the vast 
army which burdens the State, and evidently long to put 
it to the only use it was created for—the “unification” of 
Italy, completed by the seizure of Venice and Rome. But 
suppose the opportunity presents itself in a war which may 
begin by employing not more than twenty or thirty thousand 
Austrian troops, but which will probably demand the whole 
atrength of the Empire to finish it? In that case, we cannot 
imagine that either Hungary or Italy would remain idle long; 
and then we should see all Europe in flames—from north to 
south, from east to west, 

Such is the probable result of a wild fit of intemperance in 
Germany. To be sure, there are yet some chances of 
averting the catastrophe, some hope of pacific interposition 
even while hostile armies are on the march, A distinct threat 
of armed interference by the united voices of France, Russia, 
and England is what is hinted at: and there appears little 
reason to doubt that the two last-named Powers, at any rate, 
are ready to go to such a length. But what the French 
Emperor may propose “is to the world a secret yet.” His 
Majesty is huffed. He sulks portentously at the Cabinet 
which represents the answer of Europe to his congress scheme ; 
and it may happen that he meditates that “something start- 
ling” which is necessary to dazzle the world anew. What we 
do know, however, is—that he is pledged to peace, that his 
people demand peace, and that this is an occasion when he 
must show what ‘' L’Empire” really is, 


THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 

OonTEsTs with the native tribes seem to be an inevitable though 
sad concomitant of colonial settlement. We have experienced this 
in many instances, the latest being our difficulty with the New 
Zealanders. ‘This dispute arose somewhat in thisfashion. A certain 
native chief sold to the colonial Government a district of land, 
which, it afterwards turned out, he had no power to dispose of, as 
the land really belonged to other parties. On discovering that the 
title was bad, Six George Grey, the Governor, relinquished the 
purchase, sacrificing, of course, the purchase-money which had been 
anv This, however, did not settle the matter. The concession came too 
te. Bad had been engendered; some of the native chiefs took 
advantage of the dispute to forward certain ends of their own, while 
navhaps there may have been faults on the part of the local authorities 
and the settlers. All this has led to the present revolt of the Maori 
tribes and the war which is now going on in the colony. The regular 
‘oops ender General Cameron are aided by volunteer corps formed 
of the young men of the colony, and very valuable auxiliaries these 
volunteers aeem to prove themselves. The seat of the war is in the 
disizict, and until lately the principal ‘‘pah,’’ or encamp- 

ment, of the natives was at a place called Meremere. But this 
position they have lately abandoned, in consequence of the arrange- 
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ments made to drive them from it. c 
Engravings are taken were made, however, prior to the retreat of 
the Maoris; and the combat depicted took place between a party of 
volunteers belonging to the Mauku and Waikato regiments under 
Lieutenants Lusk and Perceval and a strong body of natives, 
Lioutenant Lusk was stationed at Mauku Church, which had 
been converted into a military stockade, when a rumour 
reached him on the 22nd of October that a native force would 
cross the River Waikato and attack the church; but not 
much attention was paid to the report, as similar stories had 
often been heard before, and had proved unfounded. On the fol- 
lowing morning, however, a formidable body of natives were dis- 
covered in a strong position among some felled timber, and having 
their flanks protected by almost impenetrable woods. This position 
was about a mile from Mauku Church, in which there were only 
about thirty men of Lieutenant Lusk’s corps. The natives com- 
menced operations by firing volley after volley as a challenge to the 
little garrison to go out and fight them. This, however, was for the 
present declined by the volunteers, as some three miles away there 
was another stockade containing about fifty of their comrades, 
whom they felt sure would join them on hearing the firing. A 
portion of the party at the second stockade at once procee’ ed to 
reinforce their comrades at the church, and a messenger was dis- 
patched to order up the rest; but by some mistake this division, 
under the command of Lieutenant Perceve!, took # wrong road, and 
instead of finding themselves by the side of their comrades dis 
covered that they bad marched mght into the midst of the enemy. 
However, they succeeded in mukiug theiy escape, the party at the 
church moving forward and covering the retreat. An attack was then 
made by the combined forces on the Maoris, who were driven from their 
position among the felled timber in gallant style; butat this moment 
another body of natives, three hundred strong, appeared upon the 
scene and completely changed the aspect of affairs. The volunteers 
were outnumbered fearfully, and speedily found themselves sur- 
rounded, both their flanks turned, and the enemy in their rear, 
Then commenced a fight that has never been equalled in New Zealand: 
bullots flying literally like hail, rifles fired muzzletomuzzle, and bayonet 
clashing against tomahawk. In fact, a regular hand-to-hand fight 
occurred, and the little party of Europeans had to run the gauntlet 
of their numerous and daring foes. Many extraordinary escapes 
and instances of daring occurred. One of the Waikato 
Volunteers, named M‘Gilvray, aiter being wounded, shot one and 
bayoneted other two of the enemy before he was himself killed. 
Another had the muzzle of a double-barrelled gun at his 
breast, which, however, luckily missed fire, and he escaped. 
Mr, Foster, of the Waikato Volunteers, had two narrow escapes. 
His foraging-cap was blown off by a shot fired close to his head, when 
he gave his assailant his ‘‘quietus;’’ at the same moment another 
Maori was deliberately firing at Mr. Foster, when Millsop, of the 
Mauku Rangers, shot him down, and go saved the life of Foster, 
who then brought the left wing, which had been cut off from the 
main body, safely out of action. A private named Johnstone, who was 
wounded, shot three of the enemy after receiving his own hurt; aud 
another, who did good execution, coolly smoked his pipe throughout the 
whole affair. The volunteers ultimately succeeded in regaining the 
shelter of the stockade at the church, but in the action lost nine 
men killed (including Lieutenant Perceval and another officer) and 
one wounded, The Maoris lost between thirty and forty of their 
number, Lieutenant Perceval fell early in the struggle, close to a 
ile of brushwood, as shown in our second Engraving. This action 
been much talked of in the colony, and, whilst the officers were 
somewhat blamed for rashness in venturing to attack so largea body 
in so strong a position, the gallantry exhibited by all concerned was 
ighly commended. The sketches trom which our Engravings are 
—_ have been supplied by Mr, Lowis, who was present in the 
ight, 
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FRANCE, 

The chances of war between Denmark and Germany and the 
debates in the Chambers divide attention in Paris, The expectation 
that England will take part with the Danes and engage in war with 
the two great German Powers gives great satisfaction to French 
political gossips, who atleot to see advantages to France in such an 
event, whatever turn aflairs may ultimately take. 

The principal topics of debate in the Chambers have been the 
law on the press, the system of government in Algeria, and 
the expedition to Mexicov. On the first topic M. Granier de 
Cassagnac made a most extraordinary statement. ‘Cowardly 
Governments,’ he said, “have alone been able to believe in 
the liberty of the press, and this liberty has overthrown 
them.”” ‘he Government of England may be a cowardly 
ono in M. de Cassagnac’s opinion; but it certainly has not been 
overthrown—yet—by the large measure of liberty it has accorded 
to the press. The converse of M. de Cassagnac’s assertion is much 
nearer the truth. Cowardly Governments alone have suppressed 
liberty of the press, and have often been overthrown in consequence. 
The principal speech made on the Mexican question was tnat by 
M. Thiers. He strongly denounced the expedition. He ridiculed 
the idea, and pointed out the dangers that would attend the proposed 
monarchy; and concluded by calling on the Government to give up 
the impolitic scheme, and withdraw the troops as soon as possible. 


BELCIUM. 

Belgium is still without a Ministry. The King, it is said, has 
addressed himself to the Prince de Ligne to constitute what is called 
a business Cabinet; that is to say, one without political character. 
Combinations of this kind are usually ephomeral, and it is generally 
supposed that a new election can alone estaviish a Ministry, 


AUSTRIA. 

The Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath seems disposed to 
follow the example ret in Berlin. A portion of its Financial Com- 
mittee has proposed that the credit of ten millions of florins asked 
by the Government should not be granted, and that only the con- 
tribution due to the Diet for the execution in Holstein should be 
voted. A resolution strongly condemnatory of the action of the 
Government on the Dano-Grerman question has been passed by a 


majority of one, 
PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian House of Deputies has rejected the loan by 275 to 51. 
It has adopted the resolution of Herr Schultze-Daelitsch, con- 
demning in the strongest terms the Austro-Prussian policy and 
declaring that the House will resist that policy by all means in its 
power. The language of Herr von Bismarck holds out to the House 
no hope that its wishes will bo attended to. He told it that it 
dezired to hold the position of a kind of diplomatic Aulic Council, 
and that it did not understand the Prussian people. Replying to 
Oount Schwerin, who said the Ministry were airaid of democracy 
and of the foreign Powers, Herr von Bismarck declared that the 
Government hoped to conquer democracy, and that it was only a 
rule of common prudence to look abroad with apprehension. 
consequence of the vote of the Chamber, the King has prorogued 
the Parliament." The Session was closed on the 25th by the 
President of the Council, who read the Speech from the Throne. 
The following are the most important passages :— 

‘The Chamber of Deputies has maintained the ground which led to the dis- 
solution of the previous Chamber. The House has rejected the bill referring 
to article 99 of the Constitution, and has not discussed the Budget of 1863. 
In the Buoget of the current year it has ‘ruck out items which are indis- 
pensable for the public service. ‘he House has aleo renewed the resolation 
of the previous Chamber upon the Military Budget without having discussed 
the preliminary bill establishing the obligation to military service, For that 
reason the Upper House, in the exercise of its Constitutional rights, has 
rejected the Budget of 1864 as amended by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Government has carried out the vote of the Chamber with regard to 
the Polish members arrested for high treason, but dces not consider it con- 
formable to the respect due to public justice and to the dignity of the House. 

The Houee has also refused the required loan proposed by the Government 
to afford the means of carrying out federal execution in Holstein, as well as 
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The sketches from which our | for the maintenance of Prussia’s position asa great Power and her honour in 


the further development of the conflict, and likewise for covering the portion 
of the expenses of the execution falling to Prussia as member of the German 
Confederation. The House has rejected this vote, although the King had 
pledged his word, in his reply of the 27th of December, that the money 
should only be employed for the protection of the right and honour of the 
country. 

The House has passed resolutions by which the majority, in the event of 
warlike complications, takes part beforehand against the Prussian 
Fatherland. 

Renouncing therefore, for the present, the hope of bringing about an 
understanding with the Chamber, the Government considers it its duty to 
act for the maintenance of the state, and relies herein upon the growing 
‘support of the country. 


° 
THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 

Telegrams from Cracow, Lemberg, Breslau, and other places, 
describe a considerable revival of the insurgent movement in Poland, 
Two or three serious engagements with the Russians are described, 
General Berg has published an order of the day, according to which 


| Poland is in future to be governed by martial law. 


GERMANY AND DENMARK, 

Tur dispute between Germany and Denmark has exhibited several 
phases of interest during the past week. We had firat the announce 
ment that Denmark had agreed to withdraw the common Con 
stitution for the Monarchy, as far as Schleswig was concerned—in 
other words, had agreed to all that Austria and Prussia demanded ; 
but requested to be allowed time to consult the Kigsraad, in order 
that the step might be taken with all legal and constitutional forms, 
To this request, however, it seems the German Powers have returned 
a positive denial, and our latest advices from Kiel state that orders 
had reached that place on the 27th for the vanguard of the Austro- 
Prussian army corps to advance towards eswig, and that an 
ultimatum will be delivered to Denmark when the troops reach the 
frontier. In the meantime, the Danes are working hard at the 
fortifications of the Dannewerk and are erecting new batteries in the 
intrenchments, The harbour of Flensburg and other ports are now 
free from ice. A thorough determination to defend the Schleswig 
territory is said to animate the King, his Ministers, and his army. 
Indeed, the new Danish Prime Minister has made an important 
declaration in one of the Parliamentary Chambers, He said that 
the conventions of 1851 and 1852 contain the rights as well as the 
engagements of Denmark, and one of the rights of Denmark is the 
— that no such State as Schleswig-Holstein is to be acknow- 
ledged to exist. Denmark, therefore, was bound to prevent an 
invasion of Schleswig by foreign troops, and to expel the in- 
vaders if they should obtain an entrance. It would be in vain 
to trace out a programme of the probable fortunes of a war, 
but he declared that Denmark was cetermined at any cost 
or hazard not to allow a single German soldier to cross the Eider. 
This declaration was received with loud applause. <A telegram 
from Vienna states that the Danish Minister, Baron von Bulow, has 
been withdrawn by his Government from the Austrian Court, and 
has accordingly presented his letters of recall to Count Rechberg. 

The Federal Commissioners in Holstein have issued a procla- 
mation regarding the entry of Prussian troops, in which they 
declare that they cannot recognise those troops as any part of the 
federal army, but that they must submit to facts which are inevit- 
~ and they therefore call upon the authorities and inhabitants 
of the duchy to afford to the Austrian and Prussian troops the 
assistance which is requested of them, and to receive them in a 
friendly spirit, 


Tue news from America is not of striking interest. Military 
operations were confined to cavalry raids and the capture of isolated 
detachments. In this species of warfare the Confederates seem 
to have the devided advantage. A Confederate cavalry force had 
made a descent upon one of the camps of the army of the Potomac 
on the night of the 10th, and captured 17 men and 35 horses. Tha 
following day the Confederates attacked a Federal mule-train, and 
captured five men. General Lee, under date of the Sth, announces 
the capture, in Hardy County, Virginia, of 300 Federals, 125 mules, 
and 123 cattle, General Stuart, with 5000 Confederate cavalry, was 
reported to have passed round General Meade, and to have reached 
Leesburg, Virginia, from which place the Iederals retreated to 
Fairfax. The object of this movement was believed to be to sever 
either the Alexandria and Orange or the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railways. The Federal authorities were said to be fully prepared 
to prevent material damage to either. General Lee was being 
reinforced by conscripts, and was organising his cavalry for the spring 
campaign, ; 

Chattanooga despatches report that General Longstreet’s forces in 
East ‘Tennessee now number 34,000 infantry ana 12,000 cavalry ; 
and that his army and that under Generai Joseph Johnston was 
being reinforced daily. Letters from Chattanooga of the 30th of 
Decomber state that General Grant had decided to remove his head- 
— vanpecas to Nashville. 

t is announced from New Orleans, under date of the 3rd inst 
that the Contederates west of the Mississippi are postlrmatiie wit 
the intent to drive the Federals out of Texas. The estimated Con- 
federate force in that region is 20,000. 

_ The bombardment of Charleston continued. Two blocks of build- 
prs ty ee Sure by oats are reported to have been de- 
stroyed on the 2 tilmore's shells, i 
insted ol the altnes, The city was almost 
extra brigade of troops, under General Terry, had been sent to 
Johnson's Island, in Lake Hrie, to guard the Confederate prisoners 
there, who, it had been feared, might take advantage of the ice to 
make their escape. 

Telegrams from Fortress Monroe of the 13th reported the Federal 
gun-boat Iron Age aground, and under the of Confederate 
batteries, at the entrance of Wilmington Harbour, on the llth 
Her destruction on that day, by being blown is subsequently 
announced by Confederate despatches to General . Twenty- 
“= of a crew a captured, 

he Governor of New Jersey, in bis message to Legislature, 
recommends a conciliatory paley to the South, sod declares that 
emaucipation, peace, and the reconstitution of i 
be A ved sole obje rk of the war. oe 

xtensive frauds in the Custom House of New York, the asury 
Department of Washington, the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, rr the 
public offices, continued to be discovered. Mr. Fernando Wood had 
proposed to appoint a Congressional Committee to investigate the 
administration of affairs in all the departments, as well as the 
charges against General Butler at New Orleans. The proposition 
was rejected by a vote of 76 to 63. In order that the rejection should 
not appear in too scandalous a light, Mr. Fenton brought forward a 
resolution to inquire into frauds in the Custom House, which wag 
adopted. ’ : 

THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT ON THE HOLSTRIN QU _ 
reason to believe that, at the Cabinet Council held pape eyo Pte * 
Government arrived at avery gravedecision respecting the Dano-German poy 
flict ; that that decision has been submitted by Ear! Ruseell toher Majesty ; and 
that despatches have been sent off to the Ambassadors at the Courts of Prussia 
and Austria notifying the hostile atsitude that the Government of Great 
Britain would be compelled to assume in the event of the Prussian and 
Austrian troops invading Schleswig. The French Government, it is said. is 
npon this pointin union with the British Ministry ; and is is hoped that, 
with the prospect of this opposition, the great German Powers Will not 
persist in provoking a war.—Standard.—--It is understood that, vin order to 
give effect to its remonstrances against the wanton and unjust invasion of 
Denmark, and for the purpose of fulfiliing its engagements in the event of 
the failure of its utmost exertions to preserve peace, the British Government 
has found it desirable to place upon a war footing a military force of between 
joists phan = = et ready to give effect to its policy by land 

se: e Channel Squadro Pca} 
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Fifteen thousand deaths ure reported as ha o 
capital from this disease within a short period. © eee ee 
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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


: ay evening Mr. Bright and Mr. Scholetield met their 

os = the Townhall, Burmingham, and delivered speeches 
consublio atfairs, Mr. Scholefield dwelt at considerable length on 
nae uestions of reform, the Dano-German dispute, reduction of tax- 
perdege recognising the Confederate States of 


: iety of 
siion, and. 6h? evain to treated of by Mr. Bright was the laws 


. he main topic 
Amen regulate succession to landed property. The hon. gentle- 


eferring to the controversy which had arisen as to his 
mab at Rochdale some time ago, thus explained his views on the 


‘ect in question :— ‘ 
= rnd Bi it we were fairly represented, that feudalism with regard to 
he land of England should be abolished, and that the agricultural labourer 
a ughout the United Kin gdom should be redeemed from that poverty and 
Latte which up to this time have been his lot. It would take a long 
- ch— indeed, it would take a night—to go into the question of the con- 
eee of that class; but, with laws such as we have, intended to bring 
es tracts of land into possession of one man, that one man may 
ATES great political power. That system is a curse to the country, 
a dooms the agricultural labourer to perpetual poverty and degradation. 
Hs arguient at Rochdale was this: that the agricultural labouring popu- 
My ot this country was in a deplorable condition ; and I believed that, 
ar ve extent, it was to be attributed to the unsound and unjust laws 
erin Tegulate the possession and distribution of land. You know, of course, 
bi ing in Birmingham, 2s well as we know, that, contrary to what exists in 
ye ng countries, we have three great classes connected with land—the land- 
ee er first, who is always becoming richer—that is, if he does not spend too 
Dakss ‘ his land is always becoming more valuable. You find him living in 
meter house, with more gorgeous fittings, and with more splendid 
. nipages. [A Voice: “ And so is the cotton-owner.”| No doubt, if you 
a sie it further, you will find the tenant farmer occupying larger farms, 
Ler with much greater apparent wealth ; but, if you come to the labourers 
st cultivate the land, by whose toil and whose sweat your tables are 
Irnished with bread and with beef, and with many other things that they 
moder you find those labourers at this moment, I believe, at a greater dis- 
Foe from the landlord, and from the tenant probably, than they were almost 


at any former period. 

Mr. Bright then referred to the letters of “S.G. 0.” in the 
a from an article in the Saturday Review to 
Times, and. read extracts fr g n yy t 
show the wretched state in which the agricultural labourers in 
England are; and thus continued :— 

It is an unchangeable law of Heaven that the agricultural population of 
this country shall continue in that condition ? Men will tell you your agri- 

ulture is far better than the agriculture of any other country ; that you 
. oduce a larger quantity of wheat than any other producer from a given 
Firtaoe. We know that there is the greatest market in the world close at 
our doors, and the means of conveyance to every part of the kingdom. Then, 
] want to know why it is that the labouring population on the farms of this 
country are in the condition in which they are described ? Is it so in the 
most civilised countries in Europe ? Isitso inthe United States of America’? 
I could give it to ou—only that reading evidence from books is not suited 
to a meeting like this—from the oy ed in rank, from the most cultivated 
in mind, from those most extensively known in public affairs, and I 
could prove @ you beyond all contest that in all those countries of 
Furope where the jand is divided, and the people have the chance of 
having some of it—at least, those who are industrious and frugal—that the 
condition of the agricultural peasant pepulation is infinitely superior to 
anything to be seen in Great Britain and Ireland. Well, then, you may ask 
me very reasonably what is the difference between the laws of these countries 
and the laws of ours, and what changes do you propose? I will tell you in 
as few words a8 ican. In the greatest portion of the Continent of Europe, 
in Prance, in Germany, in Belgium, in Holland, in Norway, and it is likel; 
to spread over Europe, the state of the law is this. It follows what 
believe to be the natural law of affection and justice between parents 
and children, that a large portion of the property of the parent must 
be by will, or, if not by will, the law will order it to be equally divided 
among the children. That is the case with respect to all property but 
land. All the property of the parent, according to the number of 
his children, must be divided among them, except what may be given by 
will. You are to be frightened by this law of bequest, as if it was something 
very dreadful. Why it only follows the rule which merchants and manufac- 
turers and all other people in the world have followed in latter days in treat- 
ing their children with equal affection and equal justice. Go to the United 
States and you will see a different state of the law from what you will find 
in this country. There @ man may leave his property as he likes among 
his children. Because the United States’ law believes that natural affection 
and justice form of themselves a sufficient law in the majority of cases, and, 
therefore, that it is not necessary to enforce them by any statute. If aman 
dies without a will the law of the United States takes his property, and, 
looking upon his children with equal affection and equal justice, makes that 
distribution whieh it believes the just and loving pserent would have 
mal, But if you come to this country what do you find? This—that 
with regard to all kinds of property except that which is called 
real property--the land of the country and the houses upon it—onr 
law does exactly the same. It divides it equally among the children, 
because it knows that that is what the parent shonld have done 
and would have done if he had been a good parent. But, when it comes to 
¢he question of land, then, contrary to the European law, which ninkes 1 
ute according to natural justice, contrary to the | nited States’ law, 
when there is no will, makes a law in accordance with natural 
natice. our law does exacUy that which natural justice would forbid. I 
should like to know if anybody is prepared to deny this. Personalty—that is, 
property which is not land—is divided equally ; the property which is land 
is not divided equally, bat is given to the eldest son inalump. Now, tell 
no whether the principles which the law of Kurope for the most part wishes 
to enforce, that which the law of America enforces when there is no will, 
that which we enforce when land is out of the question—tell me if that is 
not # mcre just law, approving itself to the hearts of men and before the 
{ Heaven, than the law by which we send as beggars into the world half- 
en children in orderthat we make one rich in the possession of the land. 
‘The question of primogeniture I have briefly touched on. The qvestion 
of entail is much on the same footing. 1 will only say a word or two on the 
subject. The object of entailing land is to keep great estates together and 
to keep them in one family. Under this system land ia this country is 
sometimes tied up for fifty, eighty, or one hundred years, and no person has 
the power to sell it, however advantageous it may be to the proprietors 
thenise}ves aud to the public that the land should be sold. And, then, if you 
come to the difficulties of the question of trausfer, if you will ask gentlemen 
who are near me, who are connected with the law, they will tell you that it 
always takes months, and sometimes years, to provide a title. And, of course, 
that has no inconsiderable effect in increasing the amount of the purchase- 
moucy. Now, may I usk what are the particular reasons for which this state 
of things is maintained? It is for the very reason for which this system 
was established eight hundred years ago; that there may be in this country 
a handful of persona, twice as many, perhaps, as there are in this room, who 
are the owners of nearly all the land of the country, and in whose hands is 
concentrated nearly all the power, and by whom the government of the 
country is muinly conducted, and among whom the patronage of the Govern- 
ment is mainly distributed, In every country of the world, as far as I know, 
the possessora of land are the porsessors of power. In France, at this moment, 
we all know perfectly well that, notwivostanding there may be a revolution 
now and then in the streets of Paris, still, if you come to w greater question 
of voting—ot the opinion of numbers—the proprietors of the land of France 
are the vast majority of the voting population ; and ten or twelve years ago 
it was their suffrages that conferred the supreme power upon the present 
Emperor of the French. If you cross the Atlantic ard study the political 
system of the United States, where almost all the farmers are the owners 
of their farms, you will find that they are the holders of political power. 
If you come to your own country, if you come to your own county ot War- 
wick, you will find that two or three landowners can sit down and determine 
who shall or who shall not go to Parliament, in the pretended representation 
of the population of this country. I believe that these vast properties, which 
are of no real advantage to those who hold them—for £100,000 or £200,000 
ean give no more real happiness than £10,000 or £5000 a year—I believe that 
these great properties give great political power, and that this which we call 
our great territorial system prevails to an extent in the country which is 
probably unknown in any other, and leaves the cultivators of the soil igno- 
vant, and hopeless, and degraded, There is a great tendency to larger 
farme throughout thecountry, which makes it still more difficult for a labourer 
even to become a tenant, or even to rise above his present condition. Let 
there be elips of small farms and small estates, and let land generally be bought 
and sold, and then the labourer will have something to hope for, something 
to save even his small savings for, and by chance some of them may find 
their way from their humble and melancholy position to one which I wish 
from wy soul every labourer in the country could occupy. Let me tell you 
that I am not against great estates, or great farme, or great properties, or 
great factories; but 1 have a great desire to sce small estates, and small 
farms, and small factories. In this country, where there is such a great 
creation of wealth, there is always a great desire for the accumulation of 
land. I know the case of @ nobleman—it is in a southern county—-I am 
speaking from public report—who fs said to Lave £120,000 a year, but who, 
being a wise man as regards bis expenditure, only spends £40,000 a year; but 
itis a mystery to me how he does it. He has thus £80,000 a year left, 
snd what does he do with is? Why, he buys every farm, every estate, that 
ers, and thus his estate is gradually growing bigger. I don’t blame him 
I applaud him in this respect, that he is 2 man who does not waste 
rty, and I have always heard that the nobleman to whom I refer 
excellent character in the neighbourhood where he lives. There are 
persons who come from Manchester, and from Leeds, and, I hope, from 
®Zamingham, who can purchase considerable estates. There is always a 
vendency in this country, especially where we have so much manufacturing 
and comunercial industry and wealth, to buy estates, Their possession gives 
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great social Position and great political infueuce. 1 am not complaining of 
this; it isa natural, a just, anda healthy thing. It is dcsirable that the 
farmer should have the stimulus of ambition to acquire larger farms, and 
that men possesting estates should wish to acquire larger estates. This is 
the stimulus thet leads men to strive for something honourable in this 
country. 
add to this intluence the force of a most intricate and complicated system of 
law—to ive all these forces greater force—is, in my opinion, contrary to all 
the interests of kngland; and I believe that if it goes on in this way for 
another half century, as it has been for the last half century, it may 
cause discontent and great embarrassment within this now peaceful kingdom. 
‘The changes which 1 propose are these :—First of all, that the law shall 
declare that when any person owning landed property dies without making 
a declaration of it by will, the law shall distribute it on the same principle 
that it now adopts when it adopts any other kind of property, For example— 
supp°se a man has got money in the bank—and | wish everybody had—sup- 
pose he has machinery in a mill, or merchandise in a warehouse, or shares 
and parchments in his safe; when he dies the Jaw makes a distribution of 
all that property in accordance, as I believe, with the principle of natural 
parental atlection and justice. I say, let that principle be extended to 
all property of which a man may die possessed. In that respect 
I want to go no further. With regard to the question of entails, 
I only propose this—that a man may leave his property to any persons who 
may be living at the time he makes his will; but at present he can leave to 
a number of people and to the child unborn, and who may not be born until 
twenty years aiter the making of the will. I would alter that system. 1 
should be content to have the property left to persons in existence, and 
whose names should appear in the will, and you wouldn’t find, as A, B, or C 
died off, that the property would come into the hands of a man who would 
have the absolute disposal of it. That is what I want to see done, and I 
believe it would be better for the public if the freedom was given to the owners 
of land which is given to the possessors of other property. There isone other 
point on which I wish tomake a remark. The man who buys and the man who 
sells property find the law regulating the transfer socomplicated thatif Selomon 
himself were here he could not come to any fair decision about it, except that 
very curious one which he is reported to have come to upon another point. 
Now, everything which I am proposing is carried out to a somewhat greater 
extentin the United States in most of the States, and to a greater extent on 
the continent of Europe, and it is being carried out in all the Australian 
colonies. Now, I want to ask you, as reasonable men and men of business, 
if there is a man here who cannot understand the question moderately weil in 
the way in which I have endeavoured to put it? Is thixspoliation? Is this 
agrarian outrage? Is this stimulating working men and the agricultural 
labourer to—what shall I say—incendiarisin, or anything else they may have 
recourse to? It is nothing of the kind. It is laying before them just prin- 
eiples of law, admitted to be just in every other country in the world 
except this, and which we admit to be just in regard to everything else. 
Don’t suppose because I stand here I love to find fault with the laws of my 
country rather than to please them, that I am less English and leas patriotic, 
or that I have less sympathy with my country and my countrymen, than 
other men have. I want our country to be populous, to be powerful, and to 
be happy; but this end can only be attained, and never has been attained in 
any country, but by just laws, justly administered, I plead only for 
what I believe to be just. 1 wish to do wrong to no man. For 
twenty-tive years I have stood before audiences, great meetings of 
my countrymen, pleading only for justice. During that time, as you 
know, I have endured measureless insults and have passed through 
hurricanes of abuse. 1 need not tell you that my clients have not 
generally been the rich and the great, but rather the poor and the lowly. 
They cannot give me place and dignity and wealth ; but their honourable 
service yields me that which is of far higher and more lasting value—the 
consciousness that I have been expounding and upholding laws which, 
though they were not given amid the thunders of Sinai, are not less the 
commandments of God, and not less intended to promote an@ secure the 


happiness of men. 


SCOTLAND. 

SALE OF A STEAM-RAM TO THE DANES.—A formidable steam-ram which 
is now approaching completion in the yard of Messrs. J, and G, Thomson, 
of Glasgow, has just been purchased for the Danish Government. This is 
the second armour-clad vessel which the Danes have obtained from the Clyde. 
The first, a cupola-ship, built according to the plan of Captain Coles, 
of 1246 tons burden, and having engines of 240-horse power, was com- 
missioned from the Mesars. Napier, and now forms part of the Danish fleet. 
The present isa much more powerful ship. Her burden is 3500 tons ; her 
engines are 500-horse power ; und she has a prow which it would be a very 
awkward thing for another vessel to come into collision with. 


THE PROVINCES. 

Tun PITMEN’S STRIKE IN THE NORTH.—The strike at Messrs. Straker 
and Love's collieries in the Auckland district has not come to the satisfactory 
termination anticipated. It seems that Mr. Love declines engaging men 
belonging to the miners’ union, and several of the men who had brought 
their household goods from Durham to Brandon, though willing to work 
upon the terms submitted by that gentleman, decline to give up their con- 
nection with the union, and arrangements cannot therefore be made, Messrs, 
Straker und Love are gradually filling their pits with non-union men, Low- 
ever, and to all present appearance the pr otracted strike npon these collieries 
will thus wear itself ont, the old hands going off to other collieries, 

A WotLo-ue IMIrarvorR OF TOWNLEY AT CAMBRIDCE,—On Monday a 
young mun named Charles Traylen, the son of a wealthy farmer aud brewer 
at West Wickham, was charged before the magistrates at Cambridge with 
threatening to take the life of Miss Harriet Leeds, a young lady of cousider- 
able personal attractions, Whom he had met at the house of a mutual friend, 
in consequence of her rejecting his addresses. He had repeatedly pressed his 
suit upon the young laay, tut had been persistently mét by a refusal, when 
he threatened to murder her, and declared he wold swing tor her if she did 
not alter her determination. His conduct at length became so violent that 
the friends of the young lidy had to call in the assistance of the law. ‘The 
detendant was ordered to find heavy bail, but his friends refused to be respon- 
sible for him, and he was locked uj). 

DuMESTIC TRAGEDY IN CUMBERLAND.—Willism Brown, a respectable 
young farmer, who lived at the village of Oughterby, seven or eight 
wiles west of Carlisle, was married about a year ago Ww A Misa 
Hodgson, daughter of a neighbouring farmer. They appear to have lived 
together in great happiness, and to have been a very loving couple. About 
three wecks ago the young wife was confined of a boy, which circumstance 
was destined to be the end of a happy married wife. Toe mother died, and 
the bereavement seems to have made her widowed partner frantic with 
grief. On Thursday week he went to his mother’s house and got a 
yun. Nothing more was seen of him till five o’clock, when a 
neighbour found his dead body on the road, It was lying face 
uppermost, and the clothes covering the chest were on fire, 
gun was resting on his body, the muzzle pointing towards his 
face. One end of a string was tied to the trigger, and at the other 
was a loop a few inches in length, by means of which he had discharged the 
gun with bis foot. In his pocket were found a powder-flask and shot, 
together with a copy-book, containing the following pathetic lines, written 
in a trembling hand :—* I hope that the Lord will forgive me. Without my 
Maggie 1 cannot be. You need (not) mourn me, because I must go. You 
will all look after our darling boy. The little sum that would fall to my 
darling wife and me will make him comfortable some time after. My wish 
is that we may be laid in one grave. This is the end of eight or nine years 
courtship! Now the shot must pierce my heart. Oh, bappy shall we be!” 
On another leaf were the words—‘* Phe old dog Wattie met (me) at the 
Croftfoot, Kirkhampton, Put me with my love Maggie on Saturday!” The 
jury returned a verdict of “ Temporary insanity.” 


OBITUARY. 

Sm WILLIAM ATHERTON.—Sir William Atherton, late Attorney-General, 
died on Friday week, at his residence in Westbourne-terrace, in his fifcy-eighth 
year. He was the son of the late Rev. William Atherton, Wesleyan 
minister, by Margaret, daughter of the late Rev. Waller Morison, a minister 
of the Established Church of Scotland, He was educated in this country, 
and adopted the law as his profession, After going through the customary 
legal education, he was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, and axa Barrister 
went the Northern Circuit. He practised as a Special Pleader for some years, 
and in 1852 became a Queen's Counsel and Bencher, The same year he 
was returned in the Whig interest for Durham (city), in conjunction 
with Mr. Granger. In 1857 he was elected at the head of the poll, having 
for his colleague the Right Hon. J. Kk. Mowbray. On being appointed 
Solicitor-General, in succession to Sir Henry 8. Keating, in 1860, he was re- 
elected without opposition, Sir William succe led the present Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Westbury) as Attorney-General, but in the early part of the 
autumn of last year was compelled to relinquish his post owing to his greatly 
impaired health. The late Sir William married, in 1843, Agnes Mary, second 
daughter of Mr. Thomas J. Hall, the iate chief magistrate of Bow-street. Sir 
William was an “advanced” Liberal in politics, being in favour of vote by 
ballot and extension of the suffrage. 

ADMIRAL GEORGE HENDERSON.—This gallant Admiral, who had seen 
much service and lived to the advanced age of seventy-eight, died at Middle 
Deal, Kent, on Saturday last. He was the son of Mr, J. Henderson, for 
many years secretary to Admiral Lord Bridport, and entered the Nevy in 
1794, as part of the Admiral’s retinue, on board the Royal George, 100, which 
then bore, in the Channel, the flag of Lord Bridport. He again joined his 
patron’s flagship, and in 1800 was removed, as Midshipman, to the 
Belleisle, 74. While serving in the West Indies as master’s mate of the 
Ulysses, 44, Mr. Henderson assisted at the capture of Tobago, in 1% 3. 
Having been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, he was appointed to the 
Alligator, 28, which, under Captain C. Richardson, formed part of the force 
employed at the reduction of the Dutch colony of Surinam, in which service 
he was severely wounded. Next year, however, he served on board the 
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] Centaur, 74, and Galatea and Hywna frigates, in the tirst-named of 


| which ships he accompanied Rear-Admiral Cochrane in the pursuit of 
the Rochefort squadron ; and in the early part of 1506, while cruising of 
that port, g d, in company with the Mars and Monareh—bhoth 74s— 
c four heavy French frigates. In this engagement he iost an 
ich, however, did not prevent him from accompanying lord 
) expedition to Copenhagen; and afterwards, on the surrender of 
Madeira, being at the time First Lieutenant of the Centaur, he was intrusted 
with the conveyance of Sir Samuel Hood’s despatches to England, having 
been sent home with a strong recommendation, which procured him a Com- 
mander’s commission, dated 1808, After an interval of half pay, he was 
appointed to the fire-vessel division of the expedition fitting out for Walcheren. 
During the operations he particularly distinguished himself, and for the third 
time was honoured with a notice in the Gazt. As Captain, he assisted in 
the reduction of the Isle of France. Aiter obtaining post rank, he served in 
various other vessels, accepted tlag rank in 1846, and was appointed \ ice- 
Admiral in 1855, and Adiniral in 1360. 

REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM ALLEN. The death of this officer took place 
on Saturday last, at Bank House, Weymouth, in his 72nd year. He entered 
the Navy in October, 1805, asa first-class volunteer, on board the Standard, 
and served in that vessel and in the Majestic on the Mediterranean and Baltic 
stations till 1810, While acting as Midshipman in the former vessel he was 


present at the passage of the Dardanelles in 1807, and in the following year 
assisted in the capture of the brig-of-war Friedland in the Adriatic. He 
afterwards served in the Leda, 6 guns, and co-operated in the reduction of 
Java in 1811, and also took part ina vigorous and successful attack on the 
piratical settlement of Sambas, in Borneo, in 1813. His first commission was 
obtained two years afterwards, when he officiated as Lieutenant pro tem. of 
the Hesper, 18 guns, and shortly after returned to England. In 1834 he 
was appointed to the William and Mary yacht, and served in that vessel rill 
he was promoted to the rank of Commander, in 1836, He subsequently, 
whilat in the Wilberforce, took part in a disastrous expedition to the Niger, 
whence he returned towards the end of 1842. His post rank waa obtained in 
the same year, and in 1862 he became retired Rear-Admiral. 


LIROTENANT-COLONEL GALLWRY, of the Royal Engineers, and a member 
of the Ordnance Select Committee, and Captain Alderson, of the Royal 
Artillery, and Assistant Superintendent of Experiments at Shoeburyness, 
have been dispatched across the Atlantic by the War Office for the purpose of 
gleaning such information as may be useful to ourselves. 

Tuk THAMES EMGANKMENT.—Active measures are being taken for the 
prosecution of the works of the embankment on the northern side of the 
Thames. Ata few yards eust of Westminster Bridge piles of immense size 
have been driven in, and machinery of a very formidable character intro- 
duced, upon which large numbers of men are actively employed. Operations 
on a somewhat smaller scale are going on immediately behind the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s unfinished mansion in Whitehall-gardens, and at the bottom of 
Whitehall-stairs. More extended works have been raised to the west of 
Charing-cross Bridge, and preparations have also been made between Charing- 
— — — bg J a is for that portion of the 
embankment between Wal an ‘kfriars Brid, 
proceeded with without delay. rn 


P Lsaicsgi tai THE CAPITAL OF MADAGASCAR. 
_ WE have already given detailed accounts of the late occurrences 
in Madagascar—the assassination of the King, and the accession of 
the Queen Consort under the ‘control of the Hovas, ng hg 
been » but 
seems to 
atill in 
in addition to 
of Mr. Ellis, the English wleslonary, 


¢ J 2 who iz 80 well known 
in connection with Madagascar, and who has ly returned 
Our Engravings represent the (Tananarive), with the great 


capital 

square of Andohalo and the Royal palace. Tananarive is about a 
week’s journey from Tamatave, on the coast, since, in many places, 
tho roads are diflicult, and locomotion in Madagascar is still of a 
primitive character. The first part of the journey is performea 
through the great forest of Alamazaotra; and, on emerging from 
this, the traveller passes through scattered villages and open country, 
alternating with wooded hills and strange ridges of granite, On ap- 
proaching the capital the villages become more numerous. They are 
generally built upon theslopesot the hills, and thesurrounding country 
consists of fields of maize, rice, sweet potatoes, and other native 
crops. The water from tho hills descends by successive terraces to 
the land under cultivation, so that the same stream irrigates eight 
or ten rice-fields. On each side of the road, at certain points during: 
the journey, the traveller comes upon the tombs of the Hovas, which 
are situated at some distance from the habitations of the living, ana 
are regarded with superstitious awe. They consist oi a sort of 
quadrangular pyramid formed of four stone walls and a crowning 
stone placed above them in the centre. In spite of the aridity of 
the country, tho scenery is of a beautiful and-varied description, full of 
harmonious colour and witha clear and delightiulatmesphere. The 
cottage of the Malagasy peasant is a hut of about 20ft. square, 
divided by a rush mat into two compartments or rooms. The first 
| is generally appropriated to a pen ior calves or lamba and a peo 
| for ducks and chickens, the inner apartment being considered 
sufficient for all domestic purposes, and containing with the simple 
furniture a rustic loom for weaving silk, its framework composed 
simply of four stakes driven into the ground, while at the distance 
oi six or seven feet are two short sticks, also fixed in the ground, 
with a rod stretching across, over which the woot of silk is fastened. 
The bedstead is also a fixture; but, of course, the very simplicity of the 
loom enables the weaver to detach the silk when more than urdinary 
space is required for the reception of visitors. There is little doubt 
fiom the great wealth, both vegetable and mineral, of Madagascar, 
that it must ultimately become a place of great importance, and. 

indeed, considerable manufactories were at one time established in 
the vicinity of the capital during the reign of Ranavalo, under the 
direction of M. Laborde; but after his expulsion from the country 
these were all destroyed, and the site of the workshops is but a heap 
of ruins. 

Tananarive is situated in an open plain, and stands on a long, 
oval-shaped hill, a mile and a half in length, rising 400 feet or 
500 feet higher than the surrounding country, and 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This hill, which in some placos is sin- 
gularly steep, was almost impregnable when the town only occupied 
itg summit. It was here, in the time of war, that the various tribes 
were assembled, and there yet remain some portions of the dewp 
trenches which defended the entrance to the city. Tho gate which 
is reached by the traveller who comes from Tamatave is a vestige of 
thia epoch, and consists of enormous blocks of stone, not cemented 
together, but so arranged as to support each other. After the 
establishment of peace between the tribes of the interior, however, 
the town was so extended that it now occupies almost the whole 
habitable surface of the hill, and has spread out in suburbs 
which have increased the population to 70,000 souls, In the old 
days the houses were built almost entirely of wood, and this form 
of construction is still retained in the town itself; it is only in the 
suburbs that the habitations are built of earth, their great pecu- 
liarity being that each of them is provided with a lightning-con- 
ductor, in order to afford the inhabitants some degree of safety 
during the terrible storms which during the summer are of very 
frequen’ occurrence. 

Near the centre and on the highest part of the hill stands 
the Royal palace, the largest and loftiest building in the 
place. It is about sixty feet high; the walls are sur- 
rounded by double verandahs, one above the other, and the 
roof igs lofty and steep, with attic windows at thyea different 
elevations. At the north-east angle of this building is another 
palace, originally buils by the Queen Mother, Ranavalo, for her 
son, the late King, then the young Princo of Madagascar. The 
first of these Royal residences is called the “Palace of Silver,” 
from the silver ornaments which decorate the roof. Singularly 
enough, however, these palaces were never constantly inhabited 
the Sovereigns living in very modest houses similar to those of the 
citizens, and receiving wavellers who arrived at Tananarive from one 
of the balconisa already mentioned, their visitors remaining in the 
courtyazd, A third palace, ona hill in the south-west part of the 
town, commenced by Radama I., bus left unfinished, has lately 
been completed, and is now devoted to the business of the Frenoh 
company. 

Stretching along {o the north and south of the two Royal 
palaces, and formimg with them a line alcng the crest of the hill 


are the dwellings of the chief officers of the Government, built 
after the same form as that of the Sovereign. and conspicuous 
above all the other buildings of the capital. Below these are the 
houses of the other inhabitants, constructed almost entirely of 
wood, with lofty, narrow roofs, thatched with rushes or grass, and 
a at the ends with the long rafters projecting above the 


gables. 
The houses along the sides of the hill are built on artificially- 
levelled terraces, from 20ft. to 40ft. wide. The sides of the upper 
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ANDOHALO-SQUARE, AT TANANARIVE, MADAGASCAR, 


thatch, give a somewhat sombre aspect to the whole place, unlike 
that produced by the coloured walls (pink or yellow) of the houses 
in the more open country. A few trees are to be seen here and 
there in the higher part of the city. On crossing a small stream 
at the bottom of the hill the traveller reaches a large pile of 
gravite, which he learns is the place of public execution; and, after 
reaching the first houses, he ascends by a winding and uneven road, 
often formed upon the naked rock, until he gains the crest of the 
hill and reaches the Royal palace represented in our Engraving. 


part of the hill, especially the northern part, are covered with , 
houses; but the nature of the ground has prevented any order or | 
regularity in their arrangement. In many cases they are each | 
surrounded with a low mud or stone wall, inclosing a sort of 
courtyard to the houses, The lower part of the hill is composed 
of naked, broken granite rocks, mingled with clay, and emer in 
striking contrast with the green grass or rice-fields and water- 
courses of the valleys below. The uniform shape of the houses, 
the plain, uncoloured wood of their walls, ond the dark-brown 
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THE LAW OF SUCCESSION TO LAND. 

Ir is a somewhat curious coincidence that within the space 
of a few days two Reformers, in England and in France, should 
respectively have exercised each his learning, eloquence, and 
ingenuity upon the same subject, in reference to its treatment 
by the law in the two countries, In England, as we all know, 
the law of primogeniture prevails with respect to real—i.e., 
freehold—property. Moreover, estates are frequently entailed 
or transmitted entire through generations of eldest sons, or 
they may be preserved for a life or lives in being and 
twenty-one years afterwards, by means of settlement 
or will, And although the owner of a non-entailed 
estate may divide it, by his will, among as many de- 
visees as he may think fit, still it is found, practically, 
that the inclinations of a testator are usually rather in 
favour of transmitting his freehold all to a single in- 
heritor, In France the law is different, The civil code of 
Napoleon forbids not only entail, but the privilege of primo- 
geniture, and even the tying up of property in the hands of 
trustees, allowing only, as a substitute for the last-named, a 
separation between the “usufruct,” or profit of the land, and 
the “naked property," or what we should call the “legal estate,” 
The right of disposition of an estate by free gift, whether by 
acts during life or by will, is limited to a certain proportionate 
part, decreasing according to the number of descendants of 
the testator, According to Art, 913 of the above-named 
code, “such disposable portion shall not exceed the half of the 
property of the disposer, if he leave at his decease but one 
legitimate child ; the third part if he leave two children ; the 
fourth part if he leave three or more of them,” Under the 
name of children are comprehended descendants in any degree, 
There is a limitation of such acts or testamentary bequests to 
one moiety where the testator. having no descendants, leaves 
one or more relatives. 

It will thus be seen that the French law stands almost in 
direct opposition to the English in its practical prohibition of 
the lineal transmission of entire estates, But M, le Baron de 
Veauce, speaking in the name of French law reformers, finds 
the result of the French law by no means so beneficial as might 
have been anticipated by those of our own politicians who 
clamour most loudly against entail and primogeniture, His 
arguments are based upon allegations that the dispersion of 
estates occasions waste in legal expenses of partition and sale, 
and that it cripples enterprise and manufacture by the sub- 
division of capital, He mentions the English law, on the 
other hand, to protest against our system of heirship ; holding 
it to be an unwarrantable assumption that a deceased, had he 
made a will, would have left all to his eldest son, Now, there 
can be but little doubt, that in this respect the law was at first 
established no‘ upon mere presumption, but upon actual experi- 
ence of the most usual and ordinary manner of devise, 

On our side, Mr. Bright has made a remarkable speech upon 
the subject of the law as it prevails with us, He attributes 
the miseries of our agricultural labourers to the accumulation 
of large properties in the hands of a few landlords, just as M, 
De Veauce traces similar effects in France to precisely the 
opposite cause, But M. De Veauce has the advantage 
of being, at least, thoroughly acquainted with his subject, 
and of being above being led into mia-statement, sup- 
pression, or exaggeration, Mr. Bright’s admirers can scarcely 
claim this merit for him, in the face of his assertion 
that, under our entail system, land is sometimes tied up for 
eighty or a hundred yeara, and no person has the power to sell 
it, however advantageous the sale might be to the pro- 
prietors and to the public, Now, not only does the well-known 
Thelluszon Act prevent “tying up” by will beyond a life or lives 
in being and twenty-one years afterwards—s limitation which 
would only rarely extend to  century—bnt, by a process 
familiar to lawyers, entails may, with certain formalities, be 
“docked,” or defeated. It should be stated that both Mr, 
Bright and M. De Veauce applaud the Jegal system 
of the United States, where no distinction is made 
between real and personal property with ‘respect to dis- 
tribution under intestacies. As the English law does not 
restrain the act of a testator, except to prevent “ tying up,” as 
hefore mentioned, Mr, Bright’s complaint can only refer to our 
system of heirship by descent, Hereto he objects upon the 
ground that the porsession of land gives political power, and 
adduces America as an instance of the superior condition of a 
people among whom real property is subject to distribution. 
He mentious that in America land may be acquired at a 
nominal rate after a short service |in the army or navy, aod 
then, reckoning the cost of a trancii from Birmingham to 
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America, estimates how rapidly a farm labourer might there | 


acquire his farm and freehold, leaving out of the account the 


chance of conscription and the necessity for service in a civi! | 


war which is decimating the people, and locking up survivor: 
by thousands in the military prisons or driving them upon th: 
world as shattered cripples. Certainly, if the present state of 
America be the bright prospect to be expected from a distri- 
bution of land as a means of political power, we can scarcely 
consider Mr, Bright to have been happy in his illustration. 

Mr. Bright urges that, by our law of primogeniture, we “ send 
as beggars into the world half a dozen children in order that we 
may make one rich by possession of the land.” The truth is 
that every landowner who chooses, in the exercise of ordinary 
prudence and parental affection, to make his will, may dispose oi 
his real property according to his inclinations. M. De Veauce, on 
the other hand, complains that this is not the case in France, 
where he can only so dispose of a portion of his estate, no 
matter how unfilial or worthless may be one or more of his 
descendants. In England, however, it is well known that the 
Church, the professions, and the three branches of her Majesty's 
service are largely recruited by younger sons with, in general, 
the advantages of high breeding, aristocratic connections, and 
firet-rate education. Take the case of Spain, to which neither 
Mr, Bright nor M. De Veauce has adverted, There, the eldest son 
inherits all, upon the condition of affording equivalent support 
to the cadets of the family, The result is that a large pro- 
portion of the younger branches are rendered indolent, useless 
dependants upon the heir, Perhaps few causes have combined 
to produce, more than this, the present degraded condition of 
that country. But, taking a stand upon the broad fact, 
where do we meet, in England, with these beggarly scions of 
proprietary families in whose inevitable existence Mr, Bright 
would have us believe ? 

Nolumus leges Anglic mutare, Té Mr. Bright really 
regards the law of primogeniture as the stumbling-block in 
the way of Hodge and Giles, tripping them into the mire of a 
subsistence on 9s, per week, we cannot but think that both 
his arguments and his illustrations must be considerably 
strengthened before he can hope that the Legislature will 
subvert a law which only comes into effect upon estates when 
the deceased proprietors have neglected such ordinary pre- 
cautions as are taken by at least three out of four of the 
wealthy members of the community, And that such is the 
fact is patent to every one whom occasion has led to search 
the registers of the Court of Probate, and compare the lists of 
proved wills with those of administrations, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Str JOHN LAURENCE, it is said, is to be raised to the Peerage. 

A PORTION OF THE SITE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION is to be 
converted into a museum. 

THE REY, E. H. HARROLD BROWNE, B.D., Canon of Wilts, and Morrissian 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, has been appointed Bishop of Ely ; and 
is succeeded by the Rev. F, C. Cook, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, in the canonry of Exeter Cathedral. 

A STATUE OF SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS is, by permission of the 
magistrates, to be erected in front of the Shire-hall, Hereford, 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE, the African traveller, according to a rumour which had 
reached Cape Town, has been murdered by the natives, near Lake Nyassa. 

THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS have resolved to increase the 
salary of their chairman, Mr. Thwaites, from £1500 to £2000 a year. 

THE PERSONALTY OF THE LATE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN has 
been sworn under £40,000. 

THERE ARE 80,000 BARRELS OF GUNPOWDER stowed away in the 
Marchwood magazines, about a mile {rom Southampton. 

THE WESTERN FRENCH RAILWAY COMPANY has introduced reserved 
third-class carriages for females. 

THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, or rather the Assembly of the old 
State, has elected Mr. Grimes, a negro, as its chaplain. 

MR. GEORGE THOMPSON, the anti-slavery lecturer, and formerly M.P. 
for the Tower Hamlets, sailed on Saturday last for the United States, where 
he intends to devote himself te the promotion of negro emancipation. 


THE KING OF PORTUGAL has sent to the Duke de Morny the insignia of | 


the Grand Cross of the Order of the Tower and Sword. 

Bishop COLENSO has been deposed for heresy by the Court assembled at 
the Cape of Good Hope under the presidency of Bishop of the colony. 

A FIRM has been established at Christchurch, in New Zealand, for manu- 
facturing paper out of New Zealand flax—the Phormium tenar, 

A BRONZE STATUE OF ROSSINI, by Baron Marochetti, has been presented 
to the town of Pesaro, in Italy, the composer's birthplace, by the Marquis de 
la Salamanca and M. de la Hante, directors of the Roman railways. 

IN THE PARISH OF ALKHAM there has not, during the past year, been 
either a death or a marriage. 

THE STAMP-OFFICE AT HUDDERSFIELD has been broken into, and about 
£200 worth of different kinds of stamps, together with £100 in notes and 
gold, stolen. 

THE MAHARAJAH OF CASHMERE is taking steps to check the further 
deterioration in the quality of shawls manufactured in his dominions. 

THE GREAT EASTERN SYTEAM-SHIP is to be sold on the 17th of February, 
“ peremptorily and without any reserve, unless previously disposed oi by 
private treaty.” 

A HAIRDRESSER of Camden-town gleefully advertises the singular fact, 
that he was married on the same day as the Prince of Wales, and that his 
wife was confined, also, on the same day as the Princess of Wales, of a son. 

LORD BROKE, aged eleven, son of the Earl of Warwick, was on the beach 
near Worthing, when he noticed a child being washed away by the ebb-tide, 
and at considerable risk rushed into the sea and rescued it. 

PRISCILLA MAY, a young girl of nineteen, died last week in consequence 
of being terribly frightened by another female who personated a ghost fora 
frolic. 

MR. RUMBLE, Naval Inspector of Machinery at Sheerness, has been com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of violating the Foreign Enlistment Act in 
connection with the Rappahannock, formerly H.M.S. Victor. 

THE REY. ROWLAND HENNIKER, Incumbent of Cauldon and Waterfall, 
whose vagaries will be fresh in the recollection of our readers, has been 
suspended by the Bishop of Lichfield for two years, 

A GREAT NUMBER OF LARUE SALMON are now spawning in all parts of 
the river Avon, in Hampshire, even high up the river towards Salisbury, 
which is very unusual. 

A SAXON LEADEN COFFIN has been found at Bishopstoke, Hante. It 
contained the skeleton of a young woman , together with a glass bottle and 
two drinking-cups were found. 

A PROPOSAL FOR A FARTHING POSTAGE SCHEME has been broached in 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, The Chamber also proposes to extend 
the penny-postage system to parcels. 

A LARGEB Bopy or CooLtrs, (nearly a hundred), engaged on the 
Hindostan and Thibet road, near Cheene, were buried in the snow during a 
storm, about the 6th ult. 

A DEPUTATION from the Presbyterian Church of Ulster waited last week 
upon the Lord Lieutenant, seeking an increase of the Regium Donum. The 
sum wanted is £10,000, so that the amount to each minister should be in- 
creased from £75 to £100. 

A PAUreR died at Heavitrec, Devonshire, the other duy,in whoee possession 
there was at the time of his death about Llov. 
hoard, and expected it to amount to Lo00), 

A MOVEMENT has been set on foot in Pontefract for the presentation of a 
testimonial to Lord Houghton, who, under the better-known name of Richard 
Monckton Milnes, represented the borough for more than twenty-five years, 


His family knew of his | 


| THE OLD CoprpER MONEY OF SARDINIA is to be withdrawn from cir- 
| culation in the kingdom of Italy, at the end of February, and is to be re. 
| placed by a bronze coinage of one, two, five, and ten centime pieces, 

Tue RENOVATION AND REPAIR OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL is being 
steadily proceeded with. Nearly the whole of the south side hus now been 
| restored, and the noble west front, with the niches containing eleven figures 
| of early English Kings over the entrance, will be thoroughly reinstated, 
| THE HON. R. J. JEJEEBHOY, of Bombay, has offered 150,000 rupees to 
| enable tive native youths, to be selected from the three Presidencies, to pro- 
ceed to England to qualify themselves to practise as barristers in India, on a 
footing of equality, as regards legal training, with European members of the 
Bar. 

At CONSTANTINOPLE, recently, died Baroutchie Pacha. The “ Catholic" 
party claimed that he had died a member of their communion. Another 
sect claimed the body. An appeal was made to Fuad Pacha by the Catholics, 
He replied as follows :—“ Since you are thus sure of his soul, you can, I 
think, afford to leave the others his body.” 

THE CITY OF BUENOS AYRES is so rapidly improving that few who have 
been absent for any number of years would know the streets. Altogether, 
the city has suddenly assumed a European aspect; ommnibuses, cabs, and 
railway oars have completely changed the appearance of the place ; labourers 
are, however, very scarce ; brickmakers cannot burn bricks fast enough, and 
builders complain that they are obliged to refuse contracts from sheer 
want of workmen. 


Sie WituiaM ATHERTON is dead. The intelligence of his death 
reached town a few days ago; but Sir William had retired 
from office, and his demise caused no sensation atthe clubs. More- 
over, his death was expected. When he left the house last Session 
prematurely, because of the bad state of his health, he spoke hope- 
fully enough. ‘He was only knocked up by hard toil. He would 
leave town, take rest, and no doubt he would soon be well again.” 


But this hopefulness was confined to himself, No one who looked 
upon his id face and shrunken form, and knew what disease it 
was that had pulled him down, could believe that he would ever 


enter the house again. Indeed, we all felt that he hoped against 
hope--thet the sentence was gone forth that we should 
never see him more. Sir William was the son of the Rey, 
William Atherton, a Wesleyan minister of considerable repute, 
and was born in 1806. He was first returned for Durham in 1852, 
Sir William has always been looked upon as one of the most fortu- 
nate men at the Bar; and he was certainly wonderfully fortunate, 
for he was not a great lawyer nor an able speaker. His talents 
and acquirements were not by any means remarkable; and he had 
no high political connections to aap him on, and yet he rose to the 
lofty position of Attorney-General. Probably there never was a 
man at the Bar whom circumstances so constantly favoured as thoy 
did Sir William. It is generally thought, though, that he made a 
mistake at last in taking the attorney-generalship ; he had tempted 
Fortune too far. The place was obviously too much for him, 
Had he taken the judgeship which was offered him in 1861, and 
allowed Sir Roundell Palmer to become Attorney-General, he might 
have lived many years. Mr. Samuel Warren, also a son of a 
Wesleyan minister—a friend, by-the-way, of Sir William’s father— 
acted more wisely: when a comfortable, easy post for life, with a 
respectable salary, was offered him, he gave up—with reluctance, 
no deubt—all his aspirations and ambition and took it. 

Another political notable is also dead—to wit, Mr. Alderman 
Livsey, of Rochdale, a man far better known at the House of Com- 
mons than half the members. Indeed, we should not be far wrong 
if we were to say that the worthy Alderman spent more time in and 
about the house than many of the county members. I might go 
further, and say that the worthy Alderman know more about 
Parliamentary business, especially the Committee part of it, than 
half the M.P.s. How he, living such a distance from London, 
came to be so constantly in the house I never could learn. He had 
much to do with railways, and was frequently called to give 
evidence before Committees; but I suspect that the real reason 
why he was so frequently at the house was, he liked to be 
there, chatting with the officials, gossiping with the members, 
showing his country friends the wonders of the building, or 
dining with them below. But, however this may have been, 
he was often there, and was a great favourite. And no wonder; 
for a more genial, excellent fellow than Alderman Livesey never 
lived. He had, too, a good deal of mother wit, as many of the 
Parliamentary barristers found to their cost. In person, the good 
Alderman was a picture. He was the very idea of an Alderman 
realised. { suspect he weighed over twenty stone, whilst his 
face, as the storytellers in ‘‘The Arabian Nights’’ would say, 
was like the full moon in its strength. And, then, what a rich 
Rochdale brogue he had! To me it was a treat to listen to his shrewd 
sense, and wit, and humour, clothed in such broad, racy language. 
Of course, I only knew Mr. Livsey from occasionally go:eiping 
with him. I may say, though, that all those who knew him 
better than I did gave him a very high character for qualities 
far better than those which came under my observation. He had in 
his time, down at Rochdale and elsewhere, done mot a little hard 
work for the benefit of his fellows, and has left marks behind him 
in the shape of local improvements which will remain unobliterated 
long after his name shail have passed away. Nor must I fail to 
record that, according to universal testimony, he was one of the 
most honest, kind-hearted, disinterested men that ever lived. 

The difficulties in the way of getting a criminal hanged are every 
day increasing. Scarcely a month passes but the Home Secretary 
gets into a logical fix. He is in one now. He has proved satis- 
factorily enough that it was not he that spared Townley, but an 
absurd law, by which two magistrate and two doctors were enabled 
to step into the culprit’s cell, knock off his fetters, and take 
him clean away. ‘This man is mad; and by the law,’ 
said these magistrates and doctors, ‘‘you can’t hang him whilst 
he is mad.’”’ ‘ True,” says Logic, *‘but soon he will be sane, and 
then he must be hanged.” But here steps in something which has 
often defeated logic, and will oiten defeat it again—to wit, feeling. 
“No, no!” says feeling—or call it humanity—‘‘ you have given the 
wretch hopes of his life, and you must not hang him now.” ‘Then 
Wright was murdered,” growls Logic. This, however, is not quite 
apparent, as it seems tome; and I think that here Logic, or those 
who have assumed her garb, is wrovg. But let that pass. 
| What is to be done to relieve our Home Secretary of his 

increasingly heavy and awful responsibilities tepcmnieilisies 80 
| grave that, unless you can find a man with a heart shrunken up to 
| 
| 


a mere piece of dried leather, you will soon be unable to get a Home 
Secretary at all. I would not have to perform this duty of cettling 
who is to be hanged and who spared for all the gold of California 
and the mines of Golconda to boot. Well, itis rumoured that this 
question is to be dealt with next Session ; but how, rumour refuses 
to disclose. I can hardly suspect, though, that the institution—the 
Christian institution, as it has beon called—of the gallows will be 
abolished yet. We shall, however, come to that in the end, and 
the end is not far off. Perhaps we may try secret execution first ; 
but I do not think we shall. Of one thing, however, be sure. The 
practice of choking the life out of a fellow-creature, in the presence 
ot thousands of men, women, and children, is doomed. 

It is said that it was not for nothing that Mr. Hennessy had inter- 
views with the French Emperor and dined with Prince Napoleon. We, 
in our innocence, thought that he went to advocate the cause of the 
Poles and the Pope. It is, however, now contidently affirmed that it 
was his own cause that he went to advocate, and that he was very 
successful. He has obtained, it is said, a concession of some railway, in 
esse or in posse, Which will fill out his flaccid pockets, and enable him to 
cock up his beaver, and take a position very high indeed. This is what 
rumour whispers; but if you ask mo whether I believe it, I answer, 
provisionally, No! Ido not exactly see why the French Emperor 
should reward a man who has so loudly denounced him; and, 
further, his Majesty is surrounded by men who would hardly be 
likely to allow an English adventurer to snatch anything really good 
| from their hugely insatiable maws. 

_ The National Shakspeare Committes, thoush jy aires, Is, a8 
its literary secretary, Mr. Cordy Jeatlreson, would put it, *‘not dead 
yet.” The ‘‘council’”? which brought it to disgrace is still ‘in 
possession,’ and declines to sucoumb to censure, indignation, of 
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ridicule. Advertisements have been put forth by the secretaries | 


ing the past week calling upon artists to furnish designs, though 
x os ” as a matter of course not stated. The proposed | 
meeting in the City, with the Lord Mayor in the chair, appears to 
he shelved for a time. Rumours are nevertheless afloat ot ar 
midable opposition which is being got up to crush any appeal which 
this unfortunate committee may be unwise enough to make to the 
c. 

Pete Stratford-on-Avon organisation for the Shakspeare ter- 
centenary is making satisfactory progress. The committee propose 
appealing forthwith to London for subscriptions, ond reports that 
the Poet Laureate has joined the Committee of Taste to decide upon | 
the character of the Stratford monument which was appointed a 
week or so since. — ni Pe A 

Any one with £500—that is, £500 to spare—£500 to spend upon | 
a fancy, a caprice, or what some folks call “a fad’’—may at this 
moment invest it in the purchase of what is described in the adver- 
tisements as a ‘unique memento of the great William Shakspeare, | 
who died on his fifty-second birthday, April 23, 1616.” Theunique | 
memento in question is ‘‘a Deed of Bargain and Sale by Henry | 
Walker, citizen and minstrel ’’—(I know what a citizen is, but what | 


| 


is a minstrel ?)—‘*‘ of a House to William Shaks; 
upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, gentleman”’—(You will 
remark this description of our poet. Walker is a queer combination, | 
citizen and minstrel; Shakspeare is a gentleman)—<‘ William | 
Johnson, citizen and vintner, John Jackson, and John Hemynges, 
all of London, gentlemen.” Bravo, the players! You see that the | 
wine and beer selling element was mixed up with the stage | 
even in the days of dramatic poetry. The deed is engrossed , 
on parchment, and bears the date of March 10, 1612. It is signed 
by the civic songster, Walker, and attested by the same persons 
whose names appear as witnesses of Shakspeare’s signature on | 
the counterpart of the deed, and the tenement is set forth as ‘all 
that dwelling-house or tenements, with the appurtenances situate 
and being within the precinct of the late Blackfryers, London;” in 
fact, it is the theatrs which was Shakspeare’s property at the time 
of his death, and which he bequeathed to his favourite daughter 
sanna. 

Some counterpart of the deed, the one signed by Shakspeare, is in| 
the Guildhall library, and the mortgage is in the British Museum, 
at least so says the advertisement, which goes on :— 

Although this document has not [the poet's autograpb], yet as a | 
Shakspearean relic it may even claim to higher esteem, as having been in 
Shakspeare’s own possession for upwards of four years, and is most probably 
the only tangible thing which may ever be recovered and can be said, with 
certainty, that it was owned and often handled by the immortal bard. But 
to the counterpart of this deed, not his own, he merely affixed his signature | 
to the small bit of parchment that holds the seal to the skin which con-_ 
stitutes it, and hardly, certainly but slightly, touched that deed. The reader | 
will judge for himself which of the two is the most interesting or the most 
highly to be prized. 

Here is a bargain to set the mind of the Shakspearean studentina | 
flame. Not a mere signature, tossed aside as soon as scrawled, but a 
document that our poet had pondered over before signing, perhaps 
with some jesting allusion to having ‘‘nothing but his bond,’ and 
which he had kept by him beneath cautious lock and key for four 
years ; 2 parchment he had read, studied, opened, and folded ; that his 
fingers had touched— the same fingers that held the pen that signified 
his desire 


For a muse of fire that would ascend, 
The brightest heaven of invention! 


Modest bard! He need not have supplicated the tuneful nine. His | 
was & muse of fire, of water, earth, air, and all things else. Lovers | 
kiss the hands of their mistresses for love of their lips, on the same 
principle that children eat the paring of an ‘apple for love of the | 
apple. So might young poets hope that their tingers might catch 
tho contagion of genius by merely touching this precious housshold | 


relic. 

But fortunate J. 8., of Douglas Villa, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, has 
other treasures, such as the conveyance, according to the will, of the 
housein Blackfriars to Shakspeare’s daughter Susanna, aged twenty- 
four, who was married to John Hall, M.D., physician, at Stratford, 
aged thirty-two, signed by J. Jackson, J. Hemynge, and W. Johnson, 
and dated Feb. 10, 1617. The adver:isement says ‘‘on parchment, 
with the seals of the parties: portrait ’’—— 

This is obscure. What portrait? Whose portrait? The portrait 
of John Hall? or of Susanna Hall, ne¢ Shakspeare, the poet’s daughter, 
whom the poet loved so passing well? The advertisement should be 
more explicit. 

This last document is said to clear up all doubts as to the husband 
of Shakspeare’s daughter Judith, the declaration of entail created 
by the will being set forth fully. 

There is also in this collection 200 ‘‘Shakspeare portraits, the | 
silver medal worn at the jubilee by Mr. Garrick, an autograph letter 
of the great little David’s in French, and a sign-manual of 
Richard IIL.’s when Duke of Gloucester—‘ R. Gloucestre’ to an in- 
denture dated ‘Middleham, Yorkshire, June 27, 1476.’” 

Our lively neighbours would seem to be labouring under a difficulty | 
in finding subjects for permanent ovations. Unable to discover any 
mere modern who deserves a statue, the good folks of Boulogne have 
resolved to erect one to—Godfrey de Bouillon. This is indeed to 
turn over the pages of history in search of a hero. 

M. Edmond About, who is known in Paris as a furious Anglo- 
maniac, has addressed a letter to La Vie Parisienne, in which 
he lauds our English method of doing things for ourselves, and not 
leaving them, like the French, to be exploited by their Govern- 
ment. Permit me to quote a few of his most muscular sentences, 
“‘Tf you wish to build a house,’’ says M. About to his compatriots, 
“what do youde?’’ Turn up your shirt-sleeves and go to work ? 
No. You beg your administrators to design a plan, seek the stones, 
and fetch the mortar. When this has been done for you, you mount 
upon the housetops and cry, in heart-rending chorus, that the mortar 
is not good, the stone bad, and the design of the plan detestable. 
You bellow and roar until your administrators, out of patience with 
your noise, get on the housetop behind you and whip you into silence. 
*Bloths and dullards,’ says Authority, ‘why did you not build 
the house yourselves?’ ‘Sublime Administration!’ you answer, 
putting your hands into your pockets, ‘if we built the house our- 
selves we might be taken for Englishmen!’ Answers Authority, | 
‘You do nothing for yourselves. If you are only boarders and 
lodgers of the State, it is your own fault. You willed it, Georges 
Dandin !’”’ 

In writing so freely, M. About may well assume the character of 
an Englishman—one John —and say afterwards, in his own 
person, ‘* Excusez la rudesse de mon ami Freeman! ”’ 

The Cornhill for February prints this :— 

NOTE.—THE STORY OF THE MHOW COURT. MARTIAL. 

The following letter has been forwarded by Mr. Thomas Hughes to the 
writer of the paper on the Mhow court-martial, which appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine of November last :— 

“J. O. and I having referred the matter in dispute, in our recent articles 
and letters in the Cornhill Magazine and the Spectator, to the decision of a 
mutual friend; and that decision being, ‘That J. 0. had not prejudged 
Colonel Crawley on the charges upon wi! he was about to be tried at 
Aldershott, and that T. H. was not justified in imputing such a meaning to 
J. 0.’s article ;’ I beg, therefore, to withdraw the imputation, and to express 
my regret at having made it. 

“T also authorise J. O. to make such use as he may cee fit of this paper. 

“Jan. 4, 1864, (Signed) “THOMAS HUGHES.” 

Really, this seems to me to be rather sharp practice. It was very 
handsome of Mr. Hughes to make the communication; but it is a 
little less than handsome for ‘J. 0.” to print it. 

I came across the following, in a lady’s album, the other day :— 

Mont Blanc is the Monarch of mountains, 
‘They crown’d him long ago ; 
But who they got to put it on 
Nobody seems to know.—ALBERT SMITH. 
I know that Albert wrote in hurry. 
To criticise I scarce presume ; 
But yet methinks toat Lindley Murray | 
Instead of “ who” had written whu.i:. 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


The report which bas beon going the round of the provincial 


jpere, of Stratford- hard 


papers to the effect that Miss M. A. Braddon, the well-known 
novelist, had recently married her publisher, Mr. John M axwell, has 
this week received an authoritative contradiction, in the form of a 
letter to the Morning Advertiser, from Mr, R. BR. Knowles, the 
present Mrs. Max well’s brother-in-law. 
THE LITERARY LOUNGER 

When the Prince Consort died, the general opinion, or what 

appeared to be the general opinion, of his character tovk a sudden 


change, surprising in extent and depth. In life, Opinion neglected 


him as a cold, severe man, who was probably kept in check by the 
working of our political system, to the great advantage of the 
country. Dead, it was seen at once that he was a most m est, most 
laborious, unselfish man, who seldom spoke but for others’ good, 
and who was more than content with an obscurity which hid him, 
though it could not altogether hide his labours, This great change 
in popular — is to some extent paralleled in the case of Mr. 
Thackeray. There can be no doubt that amon g many people (chiefly 
shallow readers of his books, and men who felt themselves too 
dreadfully anatomised by the unconscious penman) the author of 
“Vanity Fair’? waa supposed to be, and said to be, a cynic; a 
man; sour, with no ‘‘heart,’’ no belief in the goodness of any- 
body or anything, and no wish to believe in it. 

But, somehow, no sooner does his more royal head than any 
that wore a crown in our days lie in the grave than this opinion 
expires as well. It is almost as if the light which has departed 
from him was spent, not in the dark chamber where he died, but in 
the twilight minds of people who believed, without reason, things 
which were bitterly injurious to him all his days. Of course, much 
of this change is to be attributed to the declarations of men who 
have not only brains to read Thackeray aright in his works, 
but who had opportunities of knowing him in the life. 
And what is the burden of all that these men say? That, «or 
everything, he was tender-hearted. It is scarcely s0 much the great 
qualities of his mind as his goodness, his gentloness, which engage 
the tongues and the pens of those who are most competent to judge 
of both. Critics who -new him cannot content themsolves 
with criticism. Severe writers like Mr. Hannay (whom nobody 
ever accused of sentimentalism) break away from the man's works 
to the man again and again, and write the language of profound 
affection. Mr. Trollope, discoursing in the new number of the 
Cornhill (his paper has suggested these remarks), says, ‘It is not 
so much that Thackeray was admired and valued as that ho was 
loved.”” “The dear face with its gentle smile, the sweet 
manly voico’’—these are the things which are first thought of by 
a commentator who may be himself a writer of novels, but who 
alao happens to have less ‘‘nonsense’’ about him than any writer 
of fiction alive. ‘One loved him,”’ says Mr. Trollope of his friond 
and master, ‘‘almost as one loves a woman . . . because his 
heart was tender as is the heart of a woman. It has been said of 
him that he was jealous as a writer: we of the Cornhill know 
nothing of such jealousy. He was the kindest of guides, the gentlest 
of rulers, and, as a fellow-workman, liberal, unseliish, considerate 
beyond compare.” 

When Mr. Dickens writes (also in the Corniil/) it is the same 
story. ‘‘Genial, natural, cordial, fresh, and honestly impulsive,’ 
this is how the cynic is described by a pen which, stray where it 
may, was never known to wander into ilattery. His love for 
children, his ‘‘ partioular delight in boys,’’ “his warm a(fections, 
his unselfish thoughtfulness for others, his munificent hand’’-—what 
are we to say to a sour, satirical monster with such qualities as 
these But he is a sour, satirical monster no longer; though L 
believe there were moments, to the day of his death, when this great 
man, too sensitive to the attacks of little sneerers, was half persuaded 
he had the character his enemies made for him, 


The opinions of men like Dickens and Trollope on the works of a | 


fellow-novelist are worth noting. Mr. Troliope says he regards 
“Esmond”? as ‘the firet and finest novel in the Knglish language.” 
Mr. Dickens has had the advantage of seeing all that Thackeray had 
written [balf] of his last story, and he says, ‘In respect of earnest 
feeling, tarseeing purpose, character, incident, and a certain loving 
picturesqueness tinting the whole, I believe it to be much the best 


of all his works.”—This story is announced to commenco in the | 
| March number of the Cornhill, with a portrait of the author, from 


the drawing by Samuel Lawrence, which the 7/mes praised so highly 
the other day. 

The “Hn”? appended to some verses about Thackeray in the 
Cornhill obviously stand for ‘ Houghton,’ the style and title of the 
poetical Peer who was once Mr. Monckton Milnes. 


1t has long been known that Mr. G. H. Lewes was omployed on a | 


work of at least as much importance as his ‘“‘ History of Philosophy ”’ 
and his ‘‘ Life of Goethe.”? At length this work has been sent to 
the press ; and we shall soon have the conclusions of one of the most 
liberal, acute, and cultivated minds of our own time upon the life 
and labours of a philosopher of old—Aristotle. For ‘ conclusions,” 


| “elucidations’’ ought to have been written; for that is the word 


which best applies to all Mr. Lewes’s work. Aristotle elucidated, 


expounded, made clear,’? not in cryptical language for students | 
alone, but in vigorous, clean Wnglish, which everybody understands— | 


that is what may be very confidently expected, since if is Mr. Lewes 
who takes up the task. 

One long-promised work of real importance, then, will soon be 
published. Another has boon finished many months ago; but while 
there remains a line in any poem of Mr. Tennyson’s which does not 
sound in his ears with a perfect unison of strength and sweetness, 
the poem is not permitted to appear. But spring days approach, 
with gentle winds, and softly moving clouds, and quickening leaves ; 
and let us hope that by June, at latest, theso things will provoke 
the Laureate once more into that divine musical mood which made 
the ‘‘Lotos Eaters” a possible—an actual production. Then the 
last touch shall be given, and we shall all be satiefied. 

We are to have a new periodical conducted by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
I hear. Its contents are to be particularly addressed to young 
ladies ; and as young ladies are the most constant readers, and as 
Mrs, 8. O. Hall has a deserved reputation, the proposed magazine 
has a very good chance of success, 

We seem to have fallen upon times not only of loose thinking but 
of downright carelessness, laziness, and inaccuracy in literary 
matters. Criticism is almost a forgotten art. History is written 
with a haste or an indifference which would be fatal to anyone who 
attempted to shine in chemistry or astronomy. Within the last 
week a very notable instance of this carelessness has come beforo the 
world, Miss Agnes Strickland, ‘‘as the biographer of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,’’ writes to the 7vimes in the cause of truth: she is anxious 
to explode a fallacy in Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ History of the Reign of 
Elizabeth,” just published. Miss Strickland says :— 

The unfortunate Prince (Darnley) is there asserted to have expressed his 
suspicions after the Queen’s departure, on the evening of the murder, that 
she premeditated evil against him, concluding his pathetic forebodings of 
treachery by reciting verses 12,15, and 14 from the 45th Psalm, which are 
quoted at length in plain English, the authority cited by Mr. Froude for 
this statement being the deposition of Thomas Nelson. Mr. Froude has mis- 
quoted his authority, This unhistorical attempt to excite the passions and 
prejudices of the ignorant and unressoning against Mary by a forced parallel 
between her and Judas did not emanate from Thomas Nelson, but was origi- 
nated by M. Dargand, and appeared for the first time in his ‘* Histoire de 
Marie Stuart.” 

It is next Mr. Froude’s turn. He replies :— 

Miss Strickland is iu error in saying thatI referred for my authority to 
the deposition of Nelson, and she is equally in error in supposing the story 
to have been invented by M. Dargand. The second mistake is a singular 
one, for the fact is mentioned both by Fraser Tytler and by Mignet, and the 
authority—a letter of Sir William Drury, written from Berwick a few weeks 
after the murder—is correctly referred to by each of them. Sir William 
Drury was Marshal of Berwick. He was in daily communication with 
Edinburgh ; and he took particular pains to acquaint himself with all the 
circumstances of the Darnley tragedy. Speaking of Darnley’s own expecta- 
tions of foul play, he writes :-“* The King would often read and sing the 
55th Pealm, and went over it a few hours before his death.” 

It thus appears that Miss Strickland, historian, misquotes Mr. 
Froude, historian, and is ignorant of what hes appeared upon her 


; He describes it as addressed to Cecil. 


! Hlaving cleared himeelf of this accusation, Mr. Froude goes on to 


accuse somebody else : 

I wish that it was unnecessary for me to add anything to this statement; 
but it is my duty also to say that any one wishing to verify this reference 
{to Drury’s letrer,in the Rolls’ House] may find a difficulty in doing so. 
When Mr. Tytler examined those papers the latter was apparently complete. 
I should infer from his note, though 
this is less certain, that it then bore Drury’s signature. The volume or 
bundle in which it stood has since that time been taken to pieces and re- 
distributed, and there remains of the letter but a single sheet, without 
address, date, or signature, bound together with several fragments of other 
letters written at different intervals, the leaves incorrectly combined, parta 
of each of them missing, and the end of one attached to the beginning of 
another. Who is responsible for the present condition of those letters, and 
what has become of the missing portions of them ? 

Mr. Duffus Hardy, of the Rolls’ House, answers these queries» 
showing, at the same time time, that if Miss Strickland hus read 
Tytler carelessly, so has Mr. Froude. This gentleman sta‘«s that, 
‘when Mr. Tytler examined those papers, the letter was apparently 
complete.” 

Mr. Tytler, however, calls it ‘‘ a fragment without date of month or day.” 
Again, Mr. Froude states that ‘* the volume in which it stood has since that 
time (i.e., when used by Mr. Tytler) been taken to pieces and redistributed.” 
This is not so. The volume was bound in 1838, and consequently, when con- 
sulted by Mr. Tytler, in 1840, was inthe same condition in which it remains 
at present. 

To be sure, these are not grave errors; but we can put little faith 
in the statements of an historian who calls a document “ ap; y 
complete” on authority which explicitly declares it to be a ‘ frag- 
ment.”’ 

THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The theatrical world has been much agitated during the last few 
days by the death of a Columbine—Miss Marie Charles—by fire. 
Many of the daily and weekly papers have endeavoured to prove 
that in cases of accident theatrical managers should be held as 
responsible as railway officials, I think this is but right; but, 
deeply as I deplore the terrible casualties we too often read of, and 
reckless as I know managers to be of the health and comforts of the 
people they employ, do not think it would be found practically 
possible for them to interfere with the dresses worn by the ballet. 
If dancers have conceived a prejudice against the immersion of their 
gauzy robes into chemical solutions, or if they are of opinion that 
the dipping is detrimental to the appearance of the material, 
managers of theatres, despotic. though they be and heavy-handed 
in the exercise of power, could not coerce them. Vanity has its 
victims off as well as on the stage, and it has been found as impos- 
sible to force women to adopt as to abandon a fashion. Death by 
tire is always terrible, but how trebly hideous on a brilliantly- 
lighted stage, with filmy figures dancing round the victim, and the 
crash of an orchestra drowning her death-shrieks ! 

Mr. G. V. Brooke, the tragedian, while playing Richelieu in the 
Belfast theatre, was so annoyed by some expressions of disappro- 
bation from the audience that 4 stopped in the middle of his perform- 
ance, and, addressing the public—the public who had paid—said :— 


‘“‘Gentlemen,—-1 have been accustomed to be treated by a Belfast 
audience withcourtesy, I won'tstand this !’’ and walked off the stage ; 
nor could any solicitations induce him to appear again. Whatis the 
reason that so many tragedians, both in their public and their 
private lives, conduct themselves go unlike men of this world’ Other 
actors are content to behave like ordinary mortals—why not 
| tragedians Does a determination of blank verse to the head affect 

the brain + 

The drama of ‘‘Leah” at the Adelphi, and Mr. Burnand’s bur- 

lesque of ‘‘ Ixion,’’ have both turned their hundredth night of 
| representation ; and the ‘‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man’’ is not yet to be 
| withdrawa from the Olympic playbills, in consequence, as the adver- 
tisement says, ‘fof constant applications for places.’’ 

The accompanying notice of a provincial theatre is worth printing. 
| From its perusal you will see that there are other poets in the land 

besides Poet Close:— 


| On Thursday (15th inst.) the performances were under the patronage of 
| the Right Hon, the Earlof Devon, The picccs selected were the pantomime, 

“ Little Red Riding Hood,” and the comedy, ** Used Up.” The pantomime 
| was played with much spirit. Intelligence, in the humorous alphabet scene, 
made an apt allusion to Lord Courtenay, who is a candidate for the future 
representation of Exeter in the House ot Cormmons, in the following terms :— 
| Now gress the ecion of a novie line, 


| 


Whose name in Paeliament we hope will shine ; 
As *tetesmean, orator, and guardian he 
Of Eogland’s )ibe ties we trust to see. 


The figures forming the words “ Lord Courtenay.” This was received with 
enthusiastic applause, Again Intelligence repeats, 

\ Tho’ leat, not least, the noblest Earl im Devon's lovely land, 

‘the Eari of Devon. The Covrtenay fam'ly are good a« grand. 


This is “‘Ercle’s vein’?! The Lords Devon and Courtenay must 
| indeed feel proud to see their virtues chronicled in such glowing 
lines. The compliment which 
Again Intelligence repeats, 
The Courtenay family is ood as grand 

is charmingly comprehensive. It includes the Courtenays past, 
praesent, and to come; but I must say no more, lest, fired by my 
praiss, the poct of Exeter take the train for London. 


THE FRENCH IRONCLADS. 


Tux question of the efliciency of iron-clad vessels is still debated 
with the greatost interest, and it is not too much to say that the per- 
formances of the French fleet in its recent trial-trip were watched 
with considerable anxiety by the naval authorities here, since there 
are still differences of opinion as to the best method of construction. 
The notion of iron-plating vessels, although now carried, it may 
be supposed, to a point beyond which it is impossible to go with any 
| degree of certainty, is by no means due to inventors of the present 

day. Both in the siege of ‘Tunis by Doria, and in that of Gibraltar 
by Chevalier d@’Arcon, in 1782, this idea was practically adopted; 
and in 1815 the tirst completely plated vessel was built from the 
designs of Fulton, then a citizen of the United States. This ship, 
which was first called the Demologos, and afterwards by the name 
of its inventor, was of oak, and provided with a metal wall of suf- 
ticiont thickness to resist the artilleryof that day. It was furnished 
| with thirty-two guns, and, besides these, with furnaces for making 
red-hot shot, and an apparatus for deluging an enemy with boiling- 
water at close quarters. In 1829 this vessel was blown up by accident, 
but, as the type appeared to be effective, it was reproduced, with 
humerous improvements, in the shape of a new ship called 
‘Fulton IL,” which might still have been jound only a few years 
since in the American navy, but dismantled of her iron plating and 
reduced to the appearance of an ordinary vessel of war. 

The more modern construction of ironclads may be said to date 
from 1554, when, both in France and America, a system of floating 
batteries was instituted on this principle. 

Itis unnecessary to speak at any length of the various experiments 
which have been made ever since the appearance of the Merrimac 
and the Monitor; and it is impossible to determine whether the 
result hes been satisfactory, since the increased power of artillery 
has pretty well kept pace with improvements in the means of 
defence; and the problem still remains to be solved whether any 
vessel which will float at all can be so iron-plated that she may be 
safe from the tremendous projectiles before which no ordinary 
defences can stand. 


experiments, resulted in 
the construction of the Devastation, the Lave, and the Tonnante, 
which were followed by La Gloire, launched in November, 1859, 
| and armed in the following year, and still one of the best speci- 
mens of the present system of naval architecture. Ths success 


“own subject”? in two other histovians. whore works ara to be | of this latter vessel was so obvious that ahe was followed at in- 


found in every library in England. 


‘ tervals by those which now make up the Freeh iron-oled fleet, and 


ad 
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the * Solferino, the Magenta, the 
Couronne, the Invincible, and the 
Normandie were successively placed 
upon the stocks. It has been dis- 
covered, however, that whatever may 
be tho advantages of such a navy 
for attack or defence, the weak point 
of all these vessels is the difficulty of 
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NEW ENGLAND CORN-HUSKING. 

Tue Engraving bearing the above 
title illustrates one of the character- 
istic features of agricultural life in 
the United States. The word ‘“‘corn’’ 
there has a different signification to 
what it has hore, and, instead of being 
applied as a generic term to all cereals, 
is confined exclusively to ‘‘ maize ” or 


their management in a heavy sea. 

In artillery the French have 
adopted most of the later improve- 
ments, and have introduced a very 
valuable appliance (the invention of 
Captain Bonnet), consisting of a 
revolving gun-carriage, for the sup- 
port of heavy mortars for coast ser- 
vice. These pieces, which are readily 
adjusted by means of the new in- 
vention, will throw shots of 200]b. 
weight a distance of three miles. 
The perfection of the French rifled 
cannon is still unsurpassed, and the 
machinery used for the manufacture 
of these pieces is similar to that of 
our own arsenals, by which the solid 
metal is pared and scooped away by 
the cutting tools, as though the enor- 
mous cylinder were but a wooden 
bedpost, and the terrible engine an 
ordinary lathe. The conical pierced 
bullets adapted to these guns are 
also amongst the most effective 
of projectiles. In guns of enormous 
calibre, although our neighbours have not yet reached the gigantic | a four-and-a-half-inch plate a‘ three quarters of a mile dis- 
proportions of some of our own efforts, and especially of ‘‘ Big Will.’”’ | tance, besides other guns, which, if they are not distinguished 
the last effort of Sir William Armstrong, they have still their | for extraordinary size, have at least indicated the direction to which 
Marie Jean, which has stood some seven trials, and pierces ' modern artillery is tending. 


FRENCH GUNNERY: MORTAR UPON MOVABLE BEARINGS. 


Indian corn, which constitutes one of 
the most important staples of the 
States. When the harvest is gathered 
in, the young gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, male and female, assemblo 
in a barn to ‘‘husk” the corn. This 
ia one of the few agricultural pro- 
cesses for which Yankee ingenuity has 
devised no machinery, and it is done 
exclusively by hand. It consists in 
stripping from the ‘‘ear ” of corn the 
long leaves or husks which protect it 
during its growth. These gatherings 
are made theoccasion of merrymakings, 
usually enlivened by the presence of 
the viliage fiddler. Of course, friendly 
contests arise as t» who shall ‘‘ husk” 
the greatest number of “ears; ’’ and 
in this way, amid laughter and music, 
‘* many hands make light work.’’ 
Occasionally an ‘‘ear’’ is found 
which, instead of being of a golden 
ellow colour, is of a brilliant red, 
hen this is the case traditional usage 
accords to the happy wight in whose ‘‘ heap” the red ear is found 
the privilege of kissing his fair neighbour—the enforcement of which 
right is, of course, attended with a certain amount of conventional 
resistance. This episode is represented in our Engraving. 
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MACHINERY FOR RIFLING CANNON, MANUFACTURE OF CYLINDRICAL SHOP, 
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Literature. 


A Matter-of-fact Romance. By Cuaritrs READE, 
3 vols. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 

Woe shall not attempt to criticise Mr. Reade’s new work, for we 
have really no heart for the task, after having read it, and read it 
again and again, until it has become @ possession. We do honestly 
think that the work is crude and impertectly manipulated, and that 
chiefly because the author had more material than he knew what to 
do with, Butit is most hkely he himself is as well aware of that 
as we are, and is content to abide by the consequences, “ Hard 
Cash” is written with a ‘“purpose;’’ and to that purpose a 
great deal is, we should think, deliberately sacrificed by the 
author. Mr. Reade has sacrificed time, money, and energy 
in the same cause, and would not hesitate to give up a point in art, 
if necessary. 1t seems he is prepared to go turther, for he invites 
fresh communications from those who have complaints to make 
against lunacy law, private asylums, and mad doctors. We wish 
him well out of his crusade, with plenty of the only sort of reward 
that is worthy of goodness such as his—the gratitude of the 
wronged and oppressed, In the meanwhile we offer to him sincera 
and respectful ‘aan and to our readers the assurance that, if 
they have not read ‘* Hard Cash”’ in Mr. Dickens's serial, or in its 
present shape, they have a treat to come. Although Mr. Reade 
does not tell his story in letters, he is of the school of Richardson, and 
stands alone in the power with which he works in the manner of 
thatillustriousman. Several times, in reading ‘* Hard Cash,”’ we have 
had to say to ourselves, ‘‘The man who wrote this could have 
written ‘ Clarissa Harlowe.’”’ Bat neither Richardson nor any other 
English storyteller that we know of has done the love-making of his 
couples as Mr. Reade does it—so sweetly, so purely, and yet with 
such boyish abandon. A great, kind, good, truculent boy of genius 
is, indeed, just what Mr. Reade is; and he always writes of love 
matters with the innocent fervour of one-and-twenty. Happy Mr. 
Reade, who can do this! for he must have kept his heart clean ; 
and happy the reader whom his pages shall stir and quicken into an 
effort to get back whatever  aagnd of soul he may have lost in 
relation to women! A man who can paint the love of young hearts 
like this is a more effective enemy to vice than any of the societies 
for suppressing it, and a better friend to woman than all the mid- 
night meeting associations going. 

The readers of the ILLustRaTED Times will remember Mr. Reade’s 
novel of *‘Love me Little, Love me Long.’’? The Lucy Fountain 
and David Dodd of that story meet us here again as Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodd—the heroine being Julia, their daughter. Alfred Hardie, son 
of a country banker, Richard Hardie, is in love with Julia. The 
interestof the story turns chiefly upon old Hardie’s having embezzled 
fourteen thousand pounds belonging to David Dodd; Alfred 
being the only Aonest person who knows it—the knowledge having 
come to him in such a way that direct proof is, until circumstances 
favour him at a given moment, utterly out of his power. As it is 
inconvenient that he should go about with this information—and, 
above all, inconvenient that he should tell Julia and her mother what 
he knows—it is thought desirable by his father to put him out of 
the way asa monomaniac. Lunacy law being what it is—private 
lunatic asylums and lunacy doctors being what they are—it 1s very 
easy to do this. So Alfred ig visited by two fee’d psychological 
asses, signed into an asylum, and, on his wedding-day, imprisoned for 
amadman. Now comes the pathos of the story in the situation of 
the two lovers, neither knowing what has become of the other. 
But Mr. Reade’s chief object is to show up the “‘system;” and 
he does it, being amply supported by the facts quoted in his appendix. 
Eventually Altred escapes, and all is well; but, in the meanwhile, 
we have been shown by Mr. Reade how the law may be worked to 
basest ends and in the most cruel manner. Unhappily, there aro 

few laws that cannot be so worked. 

‘ere is an abstract of the case made out by Mr. Reade. In the 
firat place, lunacy doctors are sools with crotchetse. In the second 
place, it is their interest to sign away people’s reason ; for they are, of 
course, fee’d for doing it by the person who engages them, and 
some, if not all, receive a commission from the keeper of the private 
asylum for every patient sent in, Then, it is the interest of the 
private asylum proprietor to keep his patient as long as possible, or 
rather, he thinks it his interest. And, lastly, the lunacy inspectors 
and commissioners are many of them old women, whom it is per- 
fectly easy to humbug, even if they were ever so active in the 
fulfilment of their duties. Nothing is simpler than for a keeper to 
say, when a lunatic is about to complain to a visitor, ‘‘ Take care, 
Bir! he is rous.’” 

For the keeper of an asylum to drive a man mad, or into sucha 
state that he shall pass for mad, is the easiest thing in the world. 
Drug his drink with morphia or henbane; give him a bed infested 
with vermin ; let the servants treat him so rudely that he resists ; 
then put him into the “ violent” ward, and blister his head; keep 
the game well up; order him prolonged shower-baths ; torture him 
with croton oil; force him into the company of the worst sort of 
the really mad; rob him of his sleep by ingenious noises ; irritate 
him by indescribable indignities; when the inspectors come round 
warn ti that this is a dangerous patient, and show them in your 
books the entries that so-and-so was violent on such and such days, 
of course suppressing what mude him violent; plant your feet on 
the certificate of lunacy signed by the two mad doctors ; trust to the 
extreme stupidity of the inspectors, and the slowness of routine in 
‘+ boards; and you may keep a flourishing asylum, with a good 
character, although you have two or three perfectly sane people 
within its walls, whom you are doing your very best to convert into 
madmen. 

The first question that occurs to us, after this case has been sub- 
mitted, is, ‘‘ How much of it is true’’’ The next, ‘‘ What is to be 
done?’’ It was once our lot to go over a private asylum which had 
the very best character, and, judging — from what we saw in 
half an hour, we thought the place a sink of iniquity. We also 
know of a surgeon’s widow who gave up oe post as matron in a 
private asylum, solely because she would not participate in its 
infamies—a lady of great energy of character, and not at ail apt to 
start aside at shadows. Oi course, there are honest proprietors of 
such asylums; but, the average human creature being what he is, 
we should think the majority are he to oy Poca the first ; 
that a good many more, who began by being honest, me depraved 
in time; and that the number of really good people in the class in 
question is trifling. Taking one thing with another, we should think 
it quite likely that there are perfectly sane inmates in every private 
asylum in the kingdom, persons whom it is convenient to keep out 
of the way. The argument that the present state of the law as to 
inspection and so forth would prevent that, is as much beneath 
contempt as a lunacy doctor’s opinion—which is saying a good deal. 

In thinking of remedies, we are stopped at once by the difficulty 
of finding men capable of working the requisite machinery. As Mr. 
Reade says, over and over again, it really seems asif there were no 
men, but only, as he calls them, homunculi ; and, in his fine words, 
“ To put little men into great places is to make monsters.” We do not 
wish to mention names, but there are “‘ great ” in lunacy law 
and lunacy medicine whom we would not trust with the fate ofa 
dog—se strong is our 
law wpon the subject of lunacy, it would be hopeless to discuss it in 
a mere review. It has got hold of the wrong end of the stick alto- 
gether. Mr. Mill, in his great work on ‘‘ Liberty,’’ sounded an alarm 
on this very subject, and we are thankful Mr. Reade has now taken 
up the trumpet. He truly gays that there are resources in the 
common (or unwritten) law of Hngland which are too much over- 
looked when matters of persona! liberty are in question. Is there no 
briefless bus intelligent barrister who will take up, in the interest of 
freedom, the question—How much of our grand old common law is 
actually left uninclosed by statutory limite, and is still at the 
service of the oppressed subjects of this realm? It was once upon 
a time the work of the writer of these lines to abstract ‘‘ Blackstone's 
Commentaries ’’ and some other law books, and he was deeply struck 
with what is nobly said by Mr. Reade—the justice, humanity, and 
true greatness of the Common Law of England. 


Hard Cash. 


— of their utter imbecility. As for the | 


‘‘Hard Cash” contains more fun about doctors in general than 
any book we ever read. There is a portrait, inimitably good, of Dr. 
Dickson (‘Fallacies of the Faculty”), who is introduced as Dr. 
Sampson ; and there are ono or two other likenestes which will be 
recognised. His novel, indeed, is crowded with life, and glowing, 
from first to lust, with humane intelligence. Faults it has (of oxtra- 
vagance or crudity, here and there), but they are the faults (as we 
have said) of a great, glad, radiant, strong boy of genius; and long 
may it be before Mr. Reade grows up! Long may he keep the 
brave, kind heart, and the fearless tongue, which make it so natural 
to think of him as a brother, that writing a notice of his book 
becomes an act of homage and fellowship ! 


Poems. By B.H. Farquaar, Author of ‘ The Pearl of Days,” 
“Real Religion,” &c, London: F. Pitman. 

Some dozen years ago, or more, a Glasgow merchant offered three 
prizes for the three best essays on the Sabbath, the writers to belong 
to the working classes. Among the competitors was a young 
woman, daughter of a gentleman’s gardener, who sent in an essay 
entitled ‘The Pearl of Days.’’ A woman could not be admitted 
into the competition, but her essay was by far the best of the 950, 
and more than 100,000 copies of it were sold. The author of that 
essay is the B. H. Farquhar who writes these poems. We have the 
pleasure of giving them a welcome. They are truthful, and not 
without accents, here and there, of real melody. If, however, 
the authoress wishes to do better some day, she will 
have, in the meanwhile, to read stronger books than she 
has read hitherto, to open her eyes boldly on the facts 
of life, to adjust and reconcile her (now) conflicting views of 
things, and to study the mechanism of the poetic art. If she 
finches from this curriculum, if pages 94 and 95 of her book are 
autobiographical, and she declines to leave her mental inglo-nook 
any more, we offer her an alternative. The last item in our 
curriculum we insist upon, if she mean, to write any more verses ; 
but she may dispense with the rest, and yet write some good hymns 
for the closet or for public worship; and good hymns are much 
wanted. We extract the best thing her volume contains :— 

THE PERISHABLE. 
What is coming ? What is going ? 
Frost is keen and winds are blowing, 
While the farmer's seed is sowing. 


What is passing from our sight ? 
Only wintry storms and blight, 
Only shadows ot the night. 


What is rising to our view ? 

God is making all things new : 

His life is thrilling nature through. 
The sun awakes the spring again, 

‘the summer blooms o’er hill and plain, 
And harvest gathers golden grain. 


Only nettle, tare, and thorn 
Perish on the judgment morn ; 
Good is evermore re-born. 

Good is coming, evil going ; 
Beauty past our present knowing ; 
For the hand of God is sowing. 


The Brown Book: A Book of Keady Reference, \o., to London, 
Saunders, Utley, and Co. 

This is another of the many guides to London which are sometimes 
so useful to provincial Englishmen, and always so bewildering to 
foreigners. Much of its contents may be easily guessed, such as 
places of public amusements and learned societics, ‘he chief 
features of novelty are lists and criticisms of hotels, so far as has 
been found practicabie ; lists of lodging-houses, breakfast and dining 
rooms ; libraries, ‘‘ public and circulating ;’’ and ali kinds of public 
buildings, schools, charities, kc. ‘The great novelty is a list, on the 
‘*cab-fare”’ principle of tubulation, of the nearest receiving-house, 
pillar-box, money-order office, commissionnaire, telegraph station, 
fire engine, fire-escape, hospital, cab-stand, and police sta'ion, the 
‘*nearest’’ being given in columns by the side of a list of the names 
of the principal streets. ‘‘The Brown Book’’ is worth looking at 
before the purchaser of a guide-book makes up his mind. 


The Sporting Rifle and its Projectiles, By Lieut. James Forsyru, 
M.A., Assistant Conservator of Forests, Central India. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

A book which is not too large, but is wholly devoted to the con- 

sideration of sporting rifles, will be welcome all over our colonies, 

however it be regarded at home. Lieut. Forsyth treats of the rifle 


up to advice founded on his own experience. Just as there is a time 
for everything, so he proves that there is a length of barrel for 


ficient fineness or coarseness of powder for everything—everything 
being the rifle, of course. The chapters on selection of a weapon 
are worth young sportemen’s uttentioh; and the volume concludes 
with some Pages of the utmost importance, For jungle shooting, 
Lieut. Forsyth insists that the sportsman is by no means safe with 
any kind of ordinary rifle, nor even with Jacob's shells, which he 
desoribes as only good for blowing up ammunition waggons, when 
one single spark is quite suflicient. On the healthy system of not 
destroying a house without building a better, the author gives a full 
account of the improved rifle shell which ho has invented, and which 
has been found to answer well. Should this meet the oye of a tiger, 
no doubt the hint will be taken. 


By Mrs. Gasket. New and Illustrated Edition. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A new edition of this powerful love story may be almost suffered 
to speak for itself. It is one in which the writer has not gpared the 
wayward character of the heroine, nor stinted the misforcunes and 
the goodness of the ill-treated Philip. It is amongst the best 
writings of Mrs, Gaskell, although it can lay no claim to the great 
teaching and purpose of ‘‘ Maury Barton”? or ** Ruth.’’ Most 
readers will regret that many of the pages are so dressed in north 
country dialect as to be scarcely able to make themselves understood 
down south. This is a mistake on the artistic side; but one which 
we venture to question. It foreigners are made to form characters 
in English novels their language should be interpreted, for the con- 
venience of readers who may not be go well cultivated in languages 
as the more fortunate peop\o with whom the foreigners come into 
contact in the book. And, to many Londoners at least, French or 
Italian is far more comprehensible than the dialect of Yorkshire. 
The new edition of ‘‘ Sylvia's Lovers ”’ is handsomely printed in one 
volume, at a cheap rate, and is decorated with a few wood 
engravings of the modern style, and of fair ordinary merit. 


Sylvia's Lovers, 


MR. MILTON MODERNISED. 


What needs my Shakspeare for his honoured bones, 
The sov' reigns of Brown, Robinson, and Jones ? 
Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a Hepworth-Dixon pyramid? 

Dear son of memory—great heir of fame, 

Why all these little names tacked to ty name? 
Thou may'st feel wonder and astonishment 

At all this row about thy monument, 

While, to the shame of our dramatic Art, 

Thy plays of our stage-banquet make no part. 
Methinks "twere well, blushing, to bring to book 
Praises so empty, though so big they look ; 

And, with our Stage ungraced of thy conceiving, 
Own ourselves arrant huinbu ys, self-deceiving ; 
Meanwhile, do thou in quiet stratford lie, 
Heedless of all this buzzing of small fry !— Punch. 


MDLLE. T1viENS has recently been visiting Hamburg, her native place. 


generally and the principles of modern gunnery, and ;:zadually works | 


everything, a proper amount of spiral for everything, and a suf- | 
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THEATRICAL TYPES. 
No. IL.—Traceprans. 

Tuosx playgoers who are wise enough to conserve their illusions 
by keeping the orchestra between them and the footlights, although 
they may have read many accounts of actors in the pages of maga. 
zines and novels, may, perhaps, not be aware oi the technical 
division of “lines of business.’’? This will be the more easily explained 
by pointing out how in a tragedy—‘ Hamlet,” for instance—the 
various members of a dramatic company know what character in 
the play will be allotted to them. The part of Hamlet is, of course, 
performed by the leading tragedian ; that of the Ghost by the first 
heavy man; Olaudius, the usurping King, by. the second heavy 
ditto; Laertes by the juvenile tragedian; Ocsric by the eccentric 
comedian; the first gravedigger by the first low comedian, and 
80 on. 

There are as many varieties of tragedian as there are of fancy 
pigeon, paletot, or armchair. They are generally grave men, with 
deep voices, and manners of solemn, : not to say sepulchral, 
politeness. Some of them carry this peculiarity so far as to resemble 
animated statues rather than living men, and many a good-natured 
but ghastly actor has sat upon the spirits of the guests at a jolly 
supper-party by conducting himself like the equestrian spectre of 
Don Guzman trying to adapt himeelf to circumstances, or the shade of 
the blood-boltered Banquo endeavouring to spend a pleasant evening 
chez Macbeth. The habit of addressing distant galleries gives 
fearful distinctness to their utterance. They are terribly impartial 
to each letter of every word thoy utter, and ask with such syllabic 
emphasis for ‘‘mashed potatoes’? as to make ‘‘ mashed’’ sound 
like sarcasm and ‘‘potatoes”’ like denunciation. 

It is a common error to suppose that all this arises from 
affectation—from a desire to appear singular, and to “pose” 
melodramatically. The constant use of the voice renders its tones 
deep, rich, and mellow; the close-shaven cheeks make the face look 
pale and hollow; and the practice of assuming different costumes, 
and of ‘suiting the action to the word and the word to the action,” 
brings the hands out of the familiar region of the trousers’ pockets 
to aid in illustrating their owner's speech. So artificial an art as 
acting naturally begets artificial manners; but, though artificial, 
they are entirely apart from affectation. The gravity of a judge, the 
upright carriage of a eoldier, or the swing of a saiior, are habits, not 
attectations. So is the actor's hand in bis vest, so are his knuckles 
on his hip, so are his folded arms; though we should be all glad 
to see those favourite stock attitudes banished from the stage, with 
the footmen in topboots and the chambermaids in white muslins and 
| pink ribbons. 

Tragedians spring from all grades of society—from the Oxford 
man, who has taken honours, t» the journeyman carpenter, endowed 
with dark eyes and a loud voice. In the one case the Oxford maa, 
_ having spent his little capital, finds himself at the age of five-and- 

twenty penniless and without a calling wherewith to win bread. 

“‘Surely,”’ thinks the Oxford man, ‘‘I, who am a gentleman and a 

man of education, must undgretand the dramatic art more thoroughly, 
' and, understanding, be an abler exponent of it, than an unlettered 
mechanic hardly capable of reading and writing his own name.’ 
And this sounds so feasible that it is not till after many years’ 
weary work in barns, stages fitted up in rooms in taverns and 
townhalls, and in little country theatres, that the Oxonian confesses 
to himselt that an actor must be born, not manufactured; and that, 
thouyh it is well to be talented, it is better to be lucky. 

The tragedian who has been at a University is always in trouble. 
The tastes and habits of his early life cling to him—he cannot shake 
them off; and in each town in which he plays he contracts a number 
ot small debts. In the dressing-room or in the green-room he seldom 
speaks of his college life, and, except when asked out to dine by an 
old chum, and warmed with wine, is reticent as to the past. As he 
grows older he grows disappointed and petulant, and the fine 
| courtesy which used to mark his manners to his comrades gradually 
wears away, and he assumes a snappish tone of dogmatical authority. 
He is astonished when he hears that Howler, or Growler, or Moaner, 
or Tearer, or Weeper have made successes in London. ‘The fellows 
don’t know B from a bull's foot!’’ exclaims the ex-Oxonian, ‘The 
drama—that is, the tragic drama—is no more! Tragedy is dead!’’ 
And he sends for another glass of brandy. 

At times this sort of actor is comparatively rich, which makes the 
observant members of the company say that his old friends have not 
| forgotten him. While the money lasts, no companion more 
agreeable, no society more charming than the generous tragedian’s. 
He makes small presents to the ladies of the theatre, entertains the 
men handsomely, and emerges from sartorial shabbiness into new, 
jaunty, well-cut, gentlemanly habiliments; but as the money is 
exhausted and the gloss of the new hat wears off, the old irascibility 
returns, and by the time the velvet collar of his coat is greased hia 
| temper ie soured, and it is not until the next ‘‘remittance” that he is 
restored to his real self again. 

Meanwhile the tragedian who has been a journeyman carpenter 
has fared better than his learned brother; and his case may be taken 
as a fair example of the way by which humble workmen make the 
stage a means of rising in the world. What the Bar isto the middle 
class the Stage is to the class below them. 

Little Sam Hickson was the son of a laundress who had lost her 
husband, and who ‘‘ washed”’ for food, raiment, and shelter for her- 
self and four sturdy, hungry children, of whom Sam was the eldest. 
By dint of maternal perseverance and entreaty Sam was bound 
*prentice to a carpenter, and was perfectly satisfied with his calling, 
as affording him the possession of a basket of tools and the constant 
means of cutting his fingers, Man’s destiny is decreed by what the 
| very shallow call trifles; and the fate of Sam was marked out for him 
| in indelible ink by the contents of a basket of soiled linen. The 
theatre at Peddleborough was open, and Mrs. Hickson washed for 
| some of the company. Sam’s eye caught sight of twoor three bits of 
| tinery—he was a vain lad, with a girl’s complexion and dark eyes—and 
he resolved to see the players; but the accomplishment of his resolution 
was a difficulty. Mrs, Hickson objected to playhouses and players 
on religious grounds. Poverty compelled her to wash tor the 
unfortunate persons whose calling in this life doomed them to per- 
dition in the next, but she would not have witnessed a theatrical 
| performance for any amount of soap and soda. Sam saved half- 
pence secretly, and saw ‘‘ Pizarro”’ from the gallery. He could not 
stay to see the last piece, but hastened home, fire in his brain, 
enthusiasm in his heart, and a lie upon his tongue. ‘‘ He had been 
playing in the close,’’ he told his mother, and as he spoke the 
thought strack him that the coolness with which he uttered the 
| falsehood was a proof that he possessed the actor's talent. From 
the hour that Sam first saw Rolla—fieshings, feathers, tiger-skin, 
and ell—he knew no rest. He had tasted spangles, and longed for 
| more. He modelled himself upon the actor who had played the 
Peruvian hero—greased his hair copiously, and tied his necker- 
chief in a poetical, sailorly, melancholy bow. He haunted the 
stage-door, and even the sight of the drunken old property- 
man bad a fascination for him. The vanity of self-display 
consumed him as a fever. Should he ever live to wear curls, yelow 
boots, a sword, and come over a bridge, and talk as loud as Mr. 
| Saddenrobken ¥ Should he? He would! When a hobbledehoy, he 
| carried a banner on the stago of his native town. He saw the 
footlights, and felt their full flush of intoxication. What potent 
spirit—ocognac, hascheesh, or aquafortis—half so inebriating as 
gas and the loud clapping of hands ? 

Peddleborough was a small place, and the mother soon heard of 
| her son’s terrible defection. When the lad came home the widow 

fell upon her knees and implored him, for the sake of his soul’s 
| Salvation, to go no more near the sure road to the bottomless pit— 
a prayer that, despite its solemn earnestness, made the lad smile, 
| a8 he thought of the theatre, the money-taker’s box, and the 


She sang in St. Michael's Church to ald the fund for building the mew church | flarved passage that led to the seats behind the orchestra. The 


of St. Nicholas; and, as she positively refused any pecuniary recompense, 
| the building committee presented her wivli a bracelet worth @ hundred 
| louis d'or and a view of the church for which she nud generously given her 
services, 


| next day Mrs. Hickson gave up the theatrical washing, and 
ag Mz. Purdle, a pious elder of the Separatist .. ch 
of the old Melchisedeks, who had made his fortune by 
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ing tea oe, 
wurde assumed the tone of the Grand Master of the Order of Knight 
Templars in Scott's true fiction, when he interrogates Sir Brian de 
Bois Guilbert, and, indeed, spoke to much the same effect, with a 
difference of grammar. The pious elder considered that his young 
brother was possessed of an evil spirit, and advised him to *‘ wrestle.”’ 
The odds were too heavy against poor Sam, who promised to drop 
the stage and stick to the bench; but he could not keep his word. 
He tried to get an engagement at the theatre, but his mother had 
been beforehand with him, and had seen the manager, who told him 
to go away for a fool. } 
honestly, worked one day as a journeyman, 
Trappington’s show. , ae : 
Trappington's show was a theatrical booth that visited fairs and 
marts. There, for more than a year, did Sam help to erect the pole- 
and-canvas theatre, deliver bills, trim lamps, and act emall parts, 
His personal appearance soon secured him the favour of the fair 
habitucs of Trappington’s; he rose at one bound from officers of 
guards and anonymous officials to lovers; aud deep was the im- 
pression wa his black oyes and noble sentiments, curly hair, 
and mellow utterance, on the hearts of the milliners, dressmakers, 
and servant girls who deposited their threepences upon the drum at 
the door, for the sole pareene of gazing upon his manly form. — 
Sam was proud, He disliked parading on the platform in the 
daylight ; neither did he relish the occasional privation of meat and 
beer; his stomach took unkindly to a dict of potatoes; and he was 


in ha’porths to the poor, to talk to the boy. Mr. ! that discordant trio, the two clarionets and the trombone, who | 


| our grandfathers never dreamed of. 


The lad planed out his apprenticeship | 
and then ran off to join | 
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never failed to visit a certain round of public-houses every evening, 
and were always specially engaged, with an unlimited command of 
‘‘refreshments,’’ on the opening of a new butcher's or anew baker's ? 
Tho very public-houses they attended have, in soma cases, dis- 
appeared, or, by breaking out behind, over stable-yards and out- 
houses, have transformed themselves into ‘‘music-halls,” such as 
What has become of the blind 
drummer, whore touch was so refined, and who turned up the whites 
of his poor sightless eyes as he brought out a pathotic note on 
the mouth-organ? What has become of that slow-marching ‘army 
of wretched fifers and fidclers, whose tune was badly eelected and 


| worse played, and whose pace was exactly half a mile an hour? | 


deeply indignant when asked to go out on # nocturnal expedition | 


for the 


urpore of milking cows—the milkpail, for the nonce, 
being a Bo 


man helmet He left the show for a regular theatre, 


greatly to the disgust: of Mr. as geen senior, who pronounced | 


him a monster of ingratitude. For many years Sam was con- 
demned to sigh in theatres rural, playing low-spirited lovers and 
those queer Counts who always come upon the etage to carry out the 
infernal designs of ducal villains. 

It was during this 
Florio, in ‘‘The Wife,” that he captivated the heart of Mrs. 
Chambrey, widow of Samuel Chambrey, late licensed victualler and 
landlord of the Garrick’s Head, in Brocklethorpe. Mrs. Chambrey 
was older than the young actor, and had an income; her charms were 
matured, and she doated on her dark-eyed hero. They were mar- 
ried. Sam immediately became a manager and rcse in his pro- 
fession. Ultimately he was approved of by a London audience. It 
is almost impossible for any one man to possess every advantage, 
and Mr. Sebastian Hackman—for such was Sam Hickson’s playbill 
name—was not happy with Mrs. Sebastian Hackman, who was 


iod of his career, and in the trifling part of 


jealous and fond of sherry. When the first Mrs. Hackman died | 


Sebastian married Miss Laura Blare, of the Theatres Royal, and 
the two together went down to ‘‘star”’ at the new theatre in his 


native town; and old Mrs. Hickson, who was handsomely provided | 


for by her “ prodigal,” though she would not see him act, went and 
dined with her son and her daughter-in-law at the hotel, and was 
much struck by the beauty and accomplishments of ‘Sam's wife.” 

Another sort of Tragedian is your Unapproachable Tragedian, 


who is a very respectable actor and a conscientious man, and is so — 


proud of these two qualifications that he thinks the north-east wind 
takes a iberty in blowing upon him. He is the terror of prompters, 
dressers, and supernumeraries; and such a victim to his own vanity 
that, though a good-hearted, kind, and honourable man, his boorish- 
ness and want of decent manners.—which he mistakes for external 
evidences of genius and superiority over the common herd—make 


him the laughing-stock, detestation, and contempt of all who know | 
him 


Then there is your Absent Tragedian, who stalks through life in 
a poetical fog, the sort of artist who is constantly mistaking a 
sovereign for a shilling while incubating a new reading in his 
favourite part of Coriolanus. It is one of the myriad forms of 
tragedian vanity to call the creations of Shakspeare ¢/eir favourite 
parts. Mr. Vanderdecken Stunningham advertises in the play- 
bills that he will appear in jis favourite character of Romeo, 
Stunningham was one of the Absent. When studying Olaude 


Melnotte in the back garden, his son, litle Marcus Brutus — 


Stunningham, aged four, overbalanced himself and fell into the 
waterbutt, Stunningham looked down at the struggling child. 
He was just deciding whether, in the claptrap of ‘‘ honest 
men are the gentlemen of nature,” he should emphasize 
the word gentlemen or naiure, and as the theatrical aftlatus was 
upon him, it did not occur to him to put forth his arm and rescue 
his firstborn—that would have been the prompt and vulgar readi- 
ness of an ordinary mind. No, he walked steadily and deliberately 
into the kitchen, on the threshold of the parlour put his hand into 
his vest, walked slowly across the parlour, and called up stairs to 
his wife, in the well-accentuated tones of blank verse stage melan- 


choly— 
“‘ Mistress Stunningham ! 
“‘The boy—has fallen—into the wa-ter!’’ 
The Drunken Tragedian is the lowest type of actor. He generally 


What has become of those brawny bagpipers in theatrical costume, | 
whose Scotch was after the school of Stepney-atte-Bowe, snd whose 
instruments were never popular in England, Ireland, or Scotland? | 
What has become of those small, obloug organs, the music of which 
was weak and the barrels of which were out of order, but which 
made up for these shortcomings by a few revolving dolls and a piece | 
ot looking-glass to reflect their movements? Have they followed | 
the example usually set by defeated Ministers, and thrown them- 
selves upon the country? This can hardly be, for the country is as 
advanced as the town, and almost every village has its trained band | 
and its taste for operatic music. This was proved two or three | 
years ago at the Cry-tal Palace, when the great brass-band contest | 
took place ; and we may verify it at any time by travelling through | 
Zorkahire, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, Oumberland, and South | 
ales, | 
The fact is, a quarter of a century has slipped by almost before 
we are aware of it, and has leit behind it a growing taste for higher | 
and better-executed music. Many people have done their best to | 
improve and cultivate this taste, and foremost amongst them have | 
been Mr. Hullah, M. Musard, and M. Jullien. Street orchestras of 
wind instruments and German players with excellent soloists, and 
well-arranged selections from the principal operatic works, have 
taken the place in our West-end thoroughfares of less cultivated native 
erformers. At the East-end, inferior combinations of German players 


ave got possession of the public ear, and children are amused, or | 


tap-room jollity is kept up, tothe dance music of Strauss, or Lanner, 
or Labitzky. In the City, the diners in Change-alley and the neigh- 
bourhood were gratified for many years by a violinist of great tuste 
and executive powers, now dead ; and some little time ago the same 
“Italian band’’ was playing in the London streets which now forms 
4 leading attraction at the Adelaide gallery Café. 

There is no concealing the fact that the aristocracy have no longer 
any exclusive enjoyment of operas. The butcher-boy, who lingers 
at the area railings is as familiar with ‘‘Ah! che la morte,” and all 
its light and shade, as the young lady in the drawing-room. He 
cannot tell exactly where 
‘picked it up;’’ and the improved street organs, it may be, are 
amongst his unrecognised teachers. There is no longer any priority 
of novelty for the ** cream of thecream,”’ and what the great opera- 
houses only promise, the common saloons perform,  Gliick’s 
* Alceste’? and M, Gounod’s ‘ Faust’’ have been worn threadbare 
at two well-conducted popular establishments, while the last opera 
~ er just gained a footing at Covent Garden and Her Majesty's 

eatre, 

The growth of these music-halls, and the entertainment which 
the best of them provide, are the most remarkable features in the 
history of musical progress and public amusements. It 1s not only 
in London that they are on the increase, but in nearly every im- 
portant town of the United Kingdom. They vary in size, in the 
enterprise and success of their proprietors, and in the good taste of 
their different managements; but there they are. Four of the prin- 
cipal London establishments have had their buildings and fittings 
valued at one hundred thousand pounds, and there are more than 
a dozen others of minor importance. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, and Dublin possess about six of 
these large halls each; and, without counting a number of small 
places in small towns, there must be at least a hundred and twenty 
throughout the country, representing # capital of more than a 
million sterling. In money value they have now exceeded the 
theatres, and the time cannot be far distant when they must be 
licensed for dramatic entertainments, 

What many of the best-conducted of these music-halls have done 
to popularise good music can hardly be calculated, though it may 
be guessed at by the wide circulation of operatic airs. Verdi’s 
melodies are in the mouths of people who can hardly pronounce his 
name, learnt in most cases from the ‘‘selections’’ performed at 
these establishments. Most of these halls are very protitable specu- 
lations, and they bid high for any performer likely to prove attrac- 
tive. Some of these performers are deserters from dramatic ranks, 
and some theatres are even inclined to desert with them. The pro- 


| prietor of a large East-end playhouse often regrets that he built a 


has considerable ability and a fine voice, and of these qualities he is | 


not a little proud—as, indeed, he has need to be, for they are the 
only virtues he possesses. In time he wears out the patient goodness 
of the friends who have fed, clothed, lent him money, and hidden him 
irom bailiffs—for it is one of those odd contradictions that we daily 
see exemplified that the thoroughly unworthy always attract attached 
friends—and becomes the hanger-on at a low — where he 
recites Mark Antony’s oration, the quarrel scene between Brutus and 
Cassius, and sings his celebrated song of ‘Little Kitty in the 
Waggon,’’ with his famous imitations. Had the poor sodden wretch 
kept occasionally sober he might have earned £10U0a year, and been 
a& res) man; but he preferred —* tavern homage 
and pothouse plaudits, and discoun' his life over the pewter 
counter of a ginshop. 

The Tragedian of One Success is a singular and unfortunate speci- 
men. After some provincial practice he obtained an appearance in 
London, secured an original part, and made an extraordinary 
sensation. The theatre atwhich he acted was filled every night, the 
press flattered him, and his lithographic portrait was stuck in every 
shop-window. 
square dinners. It was even whispered that a certain literary dionne of 
society was dying of love for him, and that the daughter of an Earl 
had signified to her noble parents her intention of marrying none 
but him. The poor fellow’s head was turned, as well it might be. 
The new play had its run, and the new young actor appeared in a 
round of Shakspearean parts. Then it was discovered that his per- 
sonal and v peculiarities were only suited to the character in 
which he had taken the town by storm. The boxes were dererted, 
the press abused him, the literary dionne transferred her attentions 
to the latest foreign patriot, and the faithless daughter of the Earl 
married a Colonel of the Guards. His creditors came upon him as 
one wolf, and he became a broken man. 

The Consumptive Tragedian is a man possessed of a grand and 
melodious voice, that wears out his frame as an over-sharp sword 
wears out the scabbard, or as if the tone of an organ had taken 
up its abode in a viol. The megnificent swell had been too much 
ior its irail tenements, and shattered it by its vibration. 

In private life, tragediens are simple and single-minded ; they 
know little of the real world around them; they draw their 
views of historical personages entirely from plays; #nd in politics 
side with that party which is the most pictuxesque of costume 
and flowery of spee They are invariably married, and as in- 
variably fathers of large families on whom they doat, and with 
whom they play. Les extremes se tovchent. Ignorant of realities, 
unconscious of everything save through a gaudy-tinted medium, 


the father- actor and his child meet upon a level ground of _ | 
. R. 


fiction and poetic fancy. tT. 
a : 
POPULAR MUSIC. 
Tits was when music had power to soothe the savage breast; but 
now, it seems, the savage breast has power to soften music. Where 


He was asked to Belgravian balls and Grosvenor- | 


' him could have doubted his natural gentleness or 


are the old strees bunds—the drum and cymbals—the solo perf rmers | 


on the Kent bugle, who attended the marketing of the lower orders | certainly moved one ot his audience to tears. 


' Jerrold he delivered a public lecture in London, in the course of 


theatre instead of a music-hall, and the new Pavilion Theatre, in 
the Whitechapel-road, is occasionally converted into an Italian and 
English opera-house. 

It is not pretended that all these music-halls are devoted to high 
art, or devoted to it to a degree that becomes offensively instructive. 
Their proprietors are too wise to set: up as mere schoolmasters. 
They provide amusement for their patrons, and so secure profit for 
themselves, and the worst parts of their entertainment show an 
immense advance upon the ou ‘*jreo-and-easies’’ and ‘‘ harmonic- 
meetings,’’ 

aa 
IN MEMORIAM, 
BY CHARLES DICKENS IN ‘THE CORNUILL MAGAZINE,” 
Ir has been desired by some of the personal friends of the great 


writer who established this magazine that its brief record | 


English 

of fis having been stricken from among men should be written by 
the old comrade and brother in arms who pens these lines, and of 
whom he often wrote himself, and always with the warmest 
generosity, 

I saw him first nearly twenty-eight years ago, when he proposed 
to become the illustrator of my earliest book. I saw him last 
shortly before Christmas, at the Atheneum Club, when he told me 
that he had been in bed three days—that after these attacks he was 
troubled with cold shiverings, ‘* which quite took the power of work 
out of him ’’—and that he had it in his mind to try a new remedy 
which he laughingly described. He was very cheerful, and looked 
very bright. In the night of that day week he died. 

The long interval between those two periods is marked in my 
remembrance of him by many occasions when he was supremely 
humorous, when he was irresistibly extravagant, when he was 
softened and serious, when he was charming with children. But 
by none do I recall him more tenderly than by two or three that 
start out of the crowd, when he unexpectedly presented himself in 
my room, announcing how that some passage in @ certain book had 
made him cry yesterday, and how that he had come to dinner, 
“because he couldn’t help it,’’ and must talk such passage over. 
No one can ever have seen him more genial, natural, cordial, fresh, 


e learnt it; but be knows that he | 


his agent to me, with a droll note (to which he afterwards added a 
vorbal postscript), urging me to ‘‘come down and make a speech, 
and tell them who he was, for he doubted whether more than two 
of the clectors had ever heard of him, and he thought there might 
be as many as six or eight who had heard of me.’’ He introduced 
the lecture just mentioned, with a reference to his late clectioneer- 
ing failure, which was full of good sense, good spirits, and good 
humovr. 

He had a partioular delight in boys, and an excellent way with 
them. J remember his once asking me with fantast’c gravity, when 
he had been to Eton where my eldest son then was, whether I felt 
as he did in regard of never seeing a boy without wanting instantly 
to give him a sovereign? I thought of this when I looked down 
into his grave, after he was laid there, for [ looked down into it 
over the shoulder of a boy to whom he had been kind. 

These are slight remembrances ; but it is to little familiar things 
suggestive of the voice, look, manner, never, never more to be 
encountered on thia eartb, that the mind first turns in a bereave- 
ment. And greater things that are known of him, in the way of 
his warm affections, his quiet endurance, his unselfish thoughtfulness 
for others, and his muniticent hand, may not be told. 

Ii, in the reckless vivacity of his youth, bis satirical pen had ever 
gone astray or done amiss, he had caused it to prefer its owa petition 
for forgiveness long before :— 

I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 
The aimless jest that. striking, hath caused pain ; 
The idle word that he'd wish back again. 

In no pages should I take it upon myself at this time to dis- 
course of his books, of his refined knowledge of character, of his subtle 
acquaintance with the weaknesses of human nature, of his delightful 
playfulness as an pe Si of his quaint and touching ballads, of his 
mastery over the English language. Leust of all, in these pa 
enriched by his brilliant qualities from the first of tie series, re 
| beforehand accepted by the public through the strongth of his great 
| name. 

But, on the table before me, there lies all that he had written of 
| his latest and last story. That it would be very sad to any one— 
that it is inexpressibly so to a writer—in its evidences of matured 
| designs never to be accompliehed, of intentions begun to be executed 
| and destined never to be completed, of curetul preparation for long 
roads of thought that he was never to traverse, and for shining goals 
| that he was never to reach, will be readily believed. The pain, 
however, that I have felt in perusing it has not been deeper than 
the conviction that he was in the healthiest vigour of hw powers 
when he wrought on this last labour. In respect of earnest feeling, 
far-seeing purpose, character, incident, and a certain loving pic- 
| turesqueness blending the whole, I believe it to be much the bess of 
‘ all his works. That he fully meant it to be so, that he had become 
strongly attached to it, and that he bestowed great pains upon it, I 
trace in almost every page. 1t contains one picture which must 
have cost him extreme distress, and which is a masterpiece. There 
are two children in it, touched with a hand as loving and tender ag 
ever @ father caressed his little child with. There is some young 
| love, as pure and innocent and pretty asthe truth. And it is very 
remarkable that, by reason of the singular construction of the story, 
more than one main incident usually belonging to the end of such a 
fiction is anticipated in the beginning, and tous there is an approach 
to completeness in the fragment, as to the satisfaction of the reader's 
| mind concerning the most interesting persons, which could hardly 

have been better attained if the writer's breaking off had been foze- 


seen. 
The last line he wrote, and tho last proof he corrected, are among 
| these papers through which I have so sorrowfully made my way. 
The condition of the little pages of manuscript where Death stopped 
his hand, shows that he had carried them about, and often taken 
them out of his pocket here and there, for patient revision and in- 
terlineation. The last words he corrected in print were, ‘‘And my 
| heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss.” Gud grant that on that 
| Christmas Eve, when he laid his head back on his pillow and threw 
up his arms as he had been wont to do when very weary, some con- 
sciousness of duty done and Christian hope throughout life humbly 
cherished, may have caused his own heart so to throb, when he 
passed away to his Redeemer’s rest! : 

He was found pexcefully lying as above described, composed, 
undisturbed, and to ali appearance asleep, on the 24th of December, 

| 1863. He was only in his fifty-third year; so young a man, that 
the mother who blessed him in his first sleep blessed him in his last. 
Twenty years before, he had written, after being in a white equall : 

| And when, its force expended, 

The harmiess storm was ended, 

| And, as the sunrise eplendid 

| Came blushing o'er the sea: 

| I thought, as day was breaking, 

| My little girls were waking, 

| And smiling, and making 

| A prayer at home for me. 

| Those little girls had grown to be women when the mournful day 

! broke that saw their father lying dead. In those twenty years of 

| companionship with him they had learned much from him; and 
one of them hus a literary course before her worthy of her famous 
name. 

On the bright wintry day, the last but one of the old year, he 
was laid in his grave at Kensal Green, there to mingle the dust to 
which the mortal part of him had returned, with that of a third 

| child, lost in her infancy, years ago. The beads ofa great concourse 
of his fellow-workers in the arts were bowed around his tomb. 


THE HOURS A.M. AND P.M. IN LONDON, 
2 A.M.—SITTING UP FOR MISTRESS, 
It is dreadful! It is terrible! Much, of course, depends on 
whose account the ordeal is to be borne, and what the occasion ; 
but, whether it be a case of master and servant, wife and husband, 


| 
fl > 
| 
| 


| sister and brother, or, as will sometimes happen, brother and sister 
| (poor Jack being denied the latchkey, and so anxious to accept the 


invitation of the junior partner at his place to a quiet little supper- 
party !), it is a temper test of the severest order, and the individual 
capable of enduring it unscathed—ot responding to your modest 
appeal to the knocker with alacrity, and with a countenance 
expressive of satisfaction aud welcome on your own account—may 
be classed among the happiest of mortals, inasmuch as “ virtue is 
its own reward, ’ patience the chief of virtues, and “‘ sitting up’’ 
the acme of pu ience. 

Where is he or she (it had better be “‘she,’’ “he” has no 
chance—it is utterly impossitle) to be found’ Whatage and country 
were ever graced by the angel incarnate on whose monumental stone 
might be truthfully inscribed the miraculous legend, *‘She sat up 
uncomplaining!’’ Whoknows? She may exist among us at thie 
very time! Kvenasthese words are penned (twenty minutes to two 
a.m., and with the rain pattering against the black windows) she 
may be sitting, merry as « cricket, by the rosy fire, anxious only that 
the slippers on the rug are warm as crumpots aud that the pretty 
little supper, ready since ten o'clock, may be yet eatable, and that 


and honestly impulsive than I have seon him at those times. No 
one can be surer than I of the greatness and the goodness of the 
heart that then disclosed itself. 

We had our differences of opinion. I thought that he too much 
feigned a want of earnestness, and that he made a pretence of under- 
valuing his art, which was not good for the art that he held in trust. 
But when we fell upon these topics it was never very gravely, andI 
have a lively image of bim in my mind, twisting both his hands in 
his hair, and stamping about, laughing, to make an end of the dis- 
cussion. 

When we were essociated in remembrance of the late Mr. Douglas | 


which he read his very best contribution to /'uxch, describing the | 
grown-up cares of a poor family of young children. No one hearing | 
1is thoroughly 


uoutiected manly sympathy with the weak and lo wly. 
paper most pathetically, and with a simplicity of tendermess that 
This was presently 


He read the | 


dear Oharley—the silly goose to allow his good nature so to inter- 
fere with his domestic comfort !—may be able to borrow an umbrella, 
Is she to be found’ If so, is she not worth seeking? Worthy 
ladies and gentlemen form committees and societies for the encou- 
ragement ot domestic virtue. The Dunmow wife, who oan live at 
peace with her lord, eschewing broils, may in the end win a crown 
of bacon; the agricultural labourer, gleaning nine shillings a week 
from a fat farm, and therewith, by sleight of beliy-pinching, 
into which his landlord and the poor-law guardians feel that it 
would be indelicate to mquire, maintains a large family and pays 
his rent, may, on application and the production of the necessary 
documents, have his old age glcritied by the gift of a new smock- 
frock and w beaver hat. ‘Chere isthe RainesCharity, in St. George's. 
in-the- Last, which endows young women who, despite a charity-school 
education, have remained ‘‘atrictly vartuous’’ till their marriaze- 
day with £100; there is—or there may be one of these days—the 
asylura for indigent maiden ladies. Why not institute a prize for 


in populous thoroughfares every Saturday? What has become of ' after his standing for Oxiord, froma which place he had dispatched 


the special domestic virtue the subject of this paper’ What shape 
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TWO O'CLOCK A.M 


should the prize take? Not that of money; 
the 
fulness, it is by no means incompatible with selfishness, and is therefore 
an unfit symbol of the virtue in question. Shall the prize take the form 
of a weazel ?—a weazel in frosted silver, with diamond eyes? No; for, 
although that wary animal is never caught asleep, his most enthusiastic 
admirers have never yet attempted to show that his vigilance arises from 
benevolence, or that his actions were not as open as his eyes to the serious 
objections of cruelty and bloodthirstiness. Shall it be a statuette, in 
precious metal, of a Yankee, a Yorkshireman, a London publisher? Worse 
and worse. It had best be left to the gentlemen of the committee to decide. 
Something appropriate in the medal way might be hit on, perhaps—sa golden 
medal bearing on one side the picture of a lark in the high heavens on a 
summer's morning, and on ‘the other a full, lovely, and constant harvest 
monn, 

Much discrimination must be used in the selection of recipients of the 


for, although the possession of 


“necessary evil” implies, in vulgar parlance, undoubted wide-awake- | 


| 
| 
| 


: SITTING UP FOR MISTRESS, 


prize. It is not an object for competition. It is nos to be “run? for, 
Ihere are to be no ‘‘antries”’ tur it, no ‘allowances’? on account of 
age or any other weakness whatsoever. The feat must be performed with- 
out other inducement or Laney of reward than that of giving satisfaction 
to the person in whose behalf it is undertaken. Moreover, the English law, 
which forbids the wife giving evidence in matters in which her husband 
is concerned, must be rigorously adhered to, the evidence as to the wife’s 
triumph being furnished by the husWand himself. Young wives—that is, 
very young ones—say under six months old—will be ineligible, for obvious 
reasons. Two married, male, and credible witnesses must—— 

Ah! it never could be successfully poy ir To secure it from fraud 
and imposition it would be necessary so to hedge in the prize with clauses 
and conditions that it would be as difficult to take as a magpie’s nest. 
And, after all, who knows? May not the induction of the great patience 
prize to a household prove as inimical to its future peice and good order as 
though a veritable Mags: —‘‘a chattering, thicving pye’’—had taken up 


IN 


LON D ON.—‘praws by FLORENCE AND ADELAIDE CLAXTON.) 


TWO O'CLOCK P.M. : 


her‘abode there? Content is @ blessed possession, and, taken as @ gift, is so 
acknowledged; but when we come to know that it only accrues to us as a 
sort of interest on some superior treasure which we all aiong were owners 
of but knew it not, then it is only human to look about us and see if it may 
not be put out to better advantage. That “‘ virtue is its own reward’’ is 
an aphorism not likely to die while hypoorisy lives. Still, it is an intangible 
sort of reward; we cannot show it—cannot ring it, and jingle it, and get 
convenient small change for it, and invest it in more virtue, and co double 
and treble our capital. Carrying out this view, how the good little woman, 
hitherto so innocently patient and self-denying, might ring, and jingle, and 
perform what is popularly known as ‘‘Mag’s diversion’’ with that gold 
medal when once she got hold of it! True, she might continue a lamb of 
patience and endurance; but it would now be as a prize lamb—a lamb 
with a certificate of merit, and one whose value is not to be estimated by 
ordinary and gross calculations of mere fleece and flesh. At the same time, 
she has no more objection than ef old to be sacrificed at the altar of late 


THE PENNY STEAM-BOAT. 


hours and dissipation, and welcomes the high priest, Flimsy Pretext (per- 
sonified by her husband), who, at two a.m. arrives, with the beseeching 
knock of a policeman at a kitchen door, tenderly solicitous, and with words 
as sweet as treacle, and as thick and cloggy in their flow. She welcomes 
him without a of impatience or a bieat of complaining, fortified in 
her agony by the talisman with which the committee gee age her, and 
which she constantly wears attached to her watch, and, with eyes filled 
with tears and sad though sweet resignation, she points at the evidence 
of her devotion (the medal, mind you, not the watch-dial), and bids him 
complete his cruel work ; nay, she implores him not to delay her slaughter— 
not to drain her life-blood drop by drop, but to slay her there and then! 
If you are a man, however (and remember, for such she took you when she 
accepted your hand and name, and has continued so to regard you until at 
least a very somata: you will do nothing of the kind. You will 
+tanch her tears with a new shaw! and promise never—never to remain out 
after ten at night, should you live to be ninety. And beware how you 


nnn ee 


™ 

id 
break the promise. Don’t regard the 
be drawn on. True, it was a splendid artic 
the grief it was intended to assuage was very he 
of future tears, it is quite unavailable, u ; 
nota dry thread in it, So surely as you do again commit yourself 
will she once more commune with her medal, will sit sweetly re- 
garding it until the fire goes out, shaking her head over it till her 
hairpins give way, weeping pensively over it till her eyes are rimmed 
with red, dreaming over it till she 18 full of yawns, and gapes, and 
all mannor of sleepiness, and so she will open the door. 

One thing, however, remains tolerably certain. Should the 
society above hinted at ever be inaugurated, it won't cost much for 
medals. The labour of searching will be prodigious ; the result 
ridiculous. ‘Great cry and little wool,”’ the proportion being the 
thunder and brazen clangour of Messrs. Moses’s tailoring advertise- 
ments, end the thimbleful of 


wool to be found in a pair of their 
seventeen and sixpenny unmentionables. It cannot be done. By 
nature the human animal is not a ‘* sitting-up”” animal—that is to 
say, not a solitary sitter-up, content to abide the pleasure of the 
absent one for release. In thought, in heart, in every fibre of 
his bodily tissue, he revolta against it. Till twelve o'clock the ordeal 
may be borne, it not with cheerfulness at least with calm dignity ; 
nay, the vigil may extend to one o'clock, with no great damage to 
temper and constitution. 


shawl as capital that may 
le, and very large; but 
avy, $0, a8 a stancher 


It is atter that when the torture begins ;— 

when everything tells of midnight ; when so weak aterm as “ticking” 

becomes ridiculously inapplicable to the hollow and undertakerish 

rapping so unceasingly emitted by the timepiece pendulum; 

when the fire faints unreasonably and evinces a morbid inceli- 

nation to be smothered rather than revive, and requires to 

be tenderly fed with ‘nobbles,’’ as an invalid is fed with 

brandy and egg, to consent to remain in life at all; when 

‘gnuilless candles’? belie their patentee, and sport mulberry 

wicks and harbour thieves; when your eyes disdain the thankless 

task of conveying the printed words of the novel to your headless 

brain, and set about cementing their lids so closely that it is pain 

and smart to attempt to part thom; when you begin to be afflicted | 
by extraordinary itchings ; when you yawn and gape till the hinges | 
of your jaws ache; when you get the creeps; when you drop off 
dead beat into a sleep impregnable to such mild influences as door- 
bells and knockers, and the tumes of expiring candles, let alone the 
gentle footfall of the returned one, who just looks in to find the 
reason why. J. G, 

2 P.M.—ON BOARD CITIZEN k. 

As a promoter of brotherly love and kindly regard, and general 
jolly good-fellowship, there is nothing like water. The poet who 
penned that sweet and universally accepted line, ‘One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,’’ no doubt had water in his eye 
as he wrote. By “nature,” he meant the aqueous element. It 
may be objected that Shakspeare claims the homage of the ‘‘ whole 
world”? for his panacea, and that at this point the water theory 
breaks down, inasmuch as regards a large proportion of the world’s 
inhabitants there exists such a horror of the ‘‘nature”’ in question 
that were they not only ‘‘touched’’ with it, but drenched with it— 
soused in it—scrubbed with it till they were nearly clean and totally 
wretched, they would exhibit towards the operators no more good- 
will than before; probably less, indeed; but the objectors might be 
met by the suggestion, that the sentiment was penned for Britons— 
for the inbabicants of the ‘world’? in which the poet lived, and 
with whose hearts’ desires he was so familiar. 

Anyhow, if this is not a true rendering of the poct’s meaning, it 
well might be. Blood even is not so potent as water. It may be 
“thicker,” but, as a cement for broken brotherhood, is not for a 
moment to be compared with simple aqua; for, while blood is a 
atickler for caste and degree, and so prompt to spill (alack for the 
empty pitcher!) that the common herd may view and judge of its 
quality, water not more infallibly finds its own level than_it levels 
such of mankind as trust themselves to its jurisdiction. It may be 
proved in a dozen cases, great and small. In the case of the sea, 
for instance. You have but to touch the hem of its garment, even 
the faggest hem, such as the beach at Brighton or Hastings, and 
you are straight translated from your former self as completely as | 
though you had grasped the tail of an electric eel. You discover 
that it is all 
waves that rule Britannia, Your birthright of freedom —of freedom | 
to dress as you please, eat what you please, and yo where you 
plerso—no longer avails you. Born in the interior, the sea knows 
you not, but, having entered her dominions, you must do as the 
rest of the sea subjects. ‘acre is no svat for pomp by the side of 
the sea, and vanity daro not stretch its wings beyond the drawing- 
room windows of the lodging-houses. No matter the term for 
which you enlist in the service of the sea, you must serve beneath | 
her banner faithfully. It is a brown banner, broad and ample, but | 
as plainly brown as a Quaker’s coat. Its shadow clothes you. It 
stirs the air and imparts to it the balminess and fragrance which the 
cinnamon stick imparts to the bow! of healing cordial, and as you 
quaif it you are comforted. ‘There is nothing on earth 80 nico, 
Every one you meet says 80, from their eyes, at least, some being new 
toit, and twinklingly intoxicated, eager as trouts on a rainy day, 
and rapturous as early sweethearts ; others grown used to it, 
hammingly contented as honey-bees, and beaming with browa 
beneficence to the very roots of their hair. 

You are all alike, all browuly cheerful and sedately happy; all 
with warm hearts and none with cold shoulders. ** But,” says the 
reader, ‘‘it is possible to have too much of the brown banner; there | 
are times—times of dead calm, whea it doesn’t stir the air in the 
least, but hangs dull and wooden as its own staff.’ Dead calm, 
indeed! Sleep is dead calm; so is snow covering the wheatfield ; so 
is sunset, and a hundred other things, which go to make the 
ever new to-morrow. Dull! Eve, advised of a worldly sensation 
from which she was debarred, found the Garden of Eden dull. 
There came a season, however, when she would have mightily 
rejoiced to have got back again, as you, my friend, will rejoice to 
get back to the humdrum brown banner, come the sultry autumn 
time. 

On the sea, even more than by the side of it, is the influence of 
the Leveller felt. On land there are grades of sickness; there is 
“yich man's”? gout and “poor man’s” gout; and often, for want 
of a guinea, a life is hampered by a heartload of pain; but sickness 
born of the cea is of but one quality—between the man in clouted 
boots prostrate in the steerage, to the state cabin inhabitant burying 
his unhappy nose in the s 


oftness of the dainty couch cuzhion, there 
ig at most but the difference of a twopenny pannikin. : 

A great ship setting out to sea reckons, say, five hundred lives 
aboard, the cabin-boy counting one and the commander one—not 
one and a quarter; no, nor & sixteenth; though, come to sbare the 
prize-money, 


he is lumping weight against any twenty men in the 


ship. He is great, and his greatness continues by grace of the 
quiet sea till there is an end to the voyage; but should the sea 
command out of the 


awake, and, donning its foamy crown, take the 
commander's hands, then blue serge is on a par with scarlet and 
gold lace; and no wave of the great sea’s army will be so polite as it 
sweeps the troubled deck as to avoid scarlot and gold that it may 
chase blue serge to death. Should the wrecked ship go down, than 
the dead level to which the cabin-boy, and the commander, and 
Pompey tue cook will fall it is impossible to imagine anything 
deader. 

From the Atlantic to th 
mander Ajax, to Cilizen B, Captain : 
the Chelsea boat pictured in our Engraving. Citizen B starts from 
Jondon Bridge and calis at all the piers up the river. It has 
called at Temple Pier and taken up the clerkly young gentleman 
with the blue bag and the third voluwe ofthe last sensation novel I 
wonder who the heroine 18? 
according to the prevailing fashion, 
humun sewiog-machino ~ stitching hereelf in 
rate of threepence-halfpenny a day? If so, he cannot do better 
than put aside his stupid book aud jook about him. There, in the 
flesh, sits the heroine whom he so passionately adores in prin‘er’s 
type. True, she has not yet arrived at that interesting stage when, 
“by the hectic roses on her check and the light of brighter worlds in 
her eye, insidious disease marks her for its own,” so graphically 


o Thames, from H.M 8. Vengeance, Com- 
W. Blinker, and we ave aboard 


or is she a garret-angel—a 
to an early grave at the 


having, figuratively speaking, | 


| part is being improve 


a mistake about Britannia ruling the waves ; itis the | % 


Is it a ehe wolf in shape of a countess, | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


but she is none tho less eligible to become 


! described at page 430); 
Just speak to her, and you'll 


his heart’s idol on that account. 
find with what a sweet, bewitching voice she will answer; or, if 
you are bashful, as is likely, or cautious—which, being in the 
ly—just for a moment cast your 


| “Jegal” line, is still more hkel y 
| eyes from your book—pretending to read all the time—and observe 


| with what tenderness she contemplates that penny bunch of 
violets in the flower-girl’s basket. Think of the bliss, when 
you had married her, and made her happy, and given her, instead of 
violets to smell, roses to wear all the year round ; think of the plea- 
sure of having such a pair of eyes to lovingly greet you when you 
returned at eve from your musty office in Pump-court ; think 
of——. But the young fellow thinks of nothing of the kind, He 
gets out at; Westminster, and leaves the little needlewoman to cross 
over to Lambeth— which completes her penny ride—anxiously debat- 
ing within her own mind whether she shall buy the violets and walk 
buck to London Bridge. Confound that young fellow’s sensation 
novel! But for that, the genius ot jolly good-tellowship, 88 represented 
| by the river, might have induced bim to have treated the poor little 
maid to aride all the way to Kew and bought her a bunch of flowers 
into the bargain. 

You see the genius in ques 


| 


tion has prevailed with every other soul 
on board Citizen 3. The coalheaver is engaged in friendly discourse 
with one who but a quarter of an hour ago was @ stranger. The 
young gentleman with the puppy-dog hair and the young lady with 
the bine parasol are discussing the dimensions of the “platform” at 
Cremorne, whither they are bound. Even the man at the wheel 
looks as though he was quite ready to set the laws of his country at 
defiance, and to ‘‘speak’’ to any one bold enough to begin a con- 
yorsation. There remains but the foreigner and the happy 
carpenter. Ignorance of the language of those about him is the 
sole and simple reason why the French gentleman is companioniess ; 
but observe how eloquent are his spectacles! 

But the happy carpenter, he, too, is companionless. Is he! he! 
he! that’s all jow know about it! His wife is downstairs in the 
cabin. They are going to Kew. It ain’t often he loses half a day, 
but when he doea he likes to enjoy himself. Staying down in that 
stuffy cabin isn’ enjoyment. Stay! ‘ What do you say, Tomkins ? 
(Tomkins is at ¢/’s end of the bout ; his wile is down in the stuffy 
cubin along with the happy carpenter's wife), Fresh breeze up 
here, my boy; blow some of the sawdust out of a fellow. 
Jerooslem, Tomkins ! there's a pair of balmorals!”’ 


THE REBUILDING OF BROUSSA. 
considered the third town of the Ottoman empire, is 
tant of Asia Minor. This town, 
t several times, rises majes- 
watered by streams of fresh 
According to Pliny, it was 
Prusias, King of 


Broussa, 
one of the finest and most impor 
which hae been destroyed and rebuil 
tically at the entrance of a vast plain, 
water, at the foot of Mount Olympus. 
founded by Hanmibal during his stay with 
Bithynia; later it followed the destiny ct Mithridates, and 
Lucullus imposed on it the yoke of the Romans. Having come into 
the possession of the Emperors of Constantinople, Seifeddewlet 
(sword of the empire), a celebrated Prince of the family of 
Hamadan, made himself master of it, after a siege of one year, and 
razed its walls to the ground. Retaken by the Byzantines, it was 
surrounded by wails again, and became later the capital and 
residence of the Ottoman sovereigns, when it was captured once 
more in 1326 .D., after a siege of ten years, by Orkan, who was 
buried with its precincts. 

At the present time, Broussa, ruined by earthquakes, fires, and 
by government carelessness, rises again from its ashes. The streets 
are covered with workmen, every part is in process of embellish- 
ment, and the town will soon become an elegant and well-built 
city. The Imperial Commissioner, Ahmed-Vefik is the magician who 
has caused this transformation, Two new streets traversing the 
town are being opened in the centre of the principal parts; and a 
telegraphic line is about to open communication with the capital ; 
while squares are being formed, fountains made, and every 

d. Besides accomplishing material changes 
in Broussa, his Excellency Ahmed-Vebk wishes much to have 
‘hand in another important work now in progress—namely, 
the publication of a collection of the historical monuments 
of the Ottoman empire, both architectural and decorative. A 
main and not the least interesting part of the work will consist 
in the publicity given to tho treasures of the ceramic art of the 
country, the originality of the designs of which, and the richness of 
their colours, rival what is most curious in the style and ornaments 
of the Alhambra, which are so generally admired. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Curisrmas entertainments are so exclusively monopolised by 
Harlequin and Clown that at this season music is almost entirely 
neglected. Accordingly, sinco the beginning of the year, there has 
been nothing but an occasional unitaportant benefit concert to break 
the monotony of pantomime. The exception, asolitary performance 
given by the Sacred Harmonie Society, only proves the rule. The 
oratorio was “The Creation,” and as the solo parts were sung to 
perfection by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington—vice Mdme. Parepa, 
indispored—Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, there is nothing to 
be said about the performance, unless it be to remark that the 
shortest, brightest, and most secular of sacred oratorios, seemed to be 
even shorter, brisker, and more operatic than usual, thanks to Signor 
Costa's expeditious conducting. 

The torpid musical world of London has this week given some 
signs of returning animation. A second English Opera-house has 
been opened; but, as the only work which has been performed as 
yet, and the only work announced for representation, is ‘* Faust,’’ it 
is not unfair to assume that the production of the most popular opera 
of the day is the sole object of the venture. It is, fortunately, a work 
which, well performed, we cannot hear too often; and the present 
representation is, taken all in all, the best which has yet been given 
in England. In the first place, the orchestra and chorus—the most 
important requisites in a faultless performance—are exceedingly 
efficient. The overture and all the fascinating accompaniments, 
which in M. Gounod’s works aro as eloquent as the vocal parte, 
were executed with very remarkable delicacy on the opening night 
of the series, while the chorus singers, though leas uniformly perfect 
than the instrumentalists, were above reproach in the strophe of the 
old men and in the short but very impressive phrase that is sung 
over the body of the dying Valentin. 

The three chief vocalists could s:arcely be equalled in any other 
theatre in the world. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, although a 
mere novice on a stage, has again displayed qualities which, with 
due training, may raise ber to a very high rank among dramatic 
singers. It will be remembered how Mdme. Lemmens took the 
| town by storm by her very clever impersonation of Maid Marian in 
Mr. Macfarren’s ‘‘ Robin Hood,” her intense earnestness standing 
her in such good stead as largely to atone for her deficiency in stage 
experience. In her presentment of Goethe's Margaret we find the 
same intelligence evinced. In the earlier scenes sho portrays to a wish 
the gentle German girl, simple and confiding, but with just enough 
dreamy sentimentalism in her nature to render her a victim to the 
| subtle poison which Mephistophiles evokes from the flowers to intoxi- 
| ate her senses and to steal away herianocence. Of Mdme. Lemmens's 
| singing itis almost eupertuons to speak, for the music of Gretchin is 
| precisely suited to her voice and style. lta fault can be laid to the 
tair singer's charge it is a slight tendency to drag the time, and she 

will, doubtless, in a few days, have acquired the confidence to throw 
| the required passion into the concluding scenes. The jewel-song, 
which Mdme, Lemmens was the first to introduce into our concert- 
| rooms, has never been so well sung upon the stage in England as it 
| now is. Mdme. Lancia sings the music of Siebel, for the first time 

in Evgland, as i is written; but her voice, owing. possibiy, to 
| nervousness, does not ** tell” in the large area of Her Majesty's 
| Theatre, and she still has to learn to walk the stage with confidence, 
| Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley have both played on many occa- 
| sions the parts which they now sustain. The only difference is 


that they now sing in English instead of Italian, and this task is 
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rendered more easy to them, ina:much as they ‘make very serious 
alterations in the text. Mr. Reeves, indeed, sings an entirely 
different version from that which appears in the libretto; and Mr. 
Santiey also makes very considerable modifications in the text of his 
most important scene. With every wish to sympathise with 
Mr. Chorley in his constant and persevering deience ot M. Gounod, 
we cannot at all compliment him upon the manner in which he has 
rendered the text of *‘ Faust.’’ 

Recognising to tho full the extreme diiticulty of his task, we still 
think he should not have given to the world a version 80 obviously 
ill adapted for singing that each vocalist finds it necessary to re-write 
his part. Signor Marchesi, hike Mr. Reeves and Mr. Santley, has 
sung in the Italian version, but he has greater difficulty to encounter 
in his want of acquaintance with the English language. As he was 
evidently unable to give effect to his own conception of the character 
on the first night of performance, we shall reserve the expression of 
any opinion upon his assumption of the part of Mephistophiles 
until we have seen a repetition of the performance. 

The Musical Society gave the first concert of this their sixth 
season on Wednesday last. The programme presented many points 
of interest. In the first place, tho three overtures performed had 
each some special feature. That to Coriolanus is simply the sub- 
limest dramatic prelude ever yet written; that to Struensee is the 
most perfect which the composer of ‘ Robert” and * Les 
Huguenots’’ has yet given to the world; while about that to ‘‘ Le 
Médecin malgré lui,” all the interest attaching to the most promising 
man of our. time clusters thickly. On a first hearing it does not 
impress the listener very forcibly. It has two separate introductory 
movements, the first of which, an evident imitation of the 
style in vogue in Molitre’s time, in an abbreviated form and 
in another key, brings the overture to a conclusion. The chief 
themes are not distinctly marked: but the overture, as a whole, is 
piquant and engaging. Miss Agnes Zimmerman, a very promising 
= of the Royal Academy, gained golden opinions by her steady 
and musician-like performance of Mozart’s Concerto in D minor ; 
and the solo vocalists were Mdme. Parepa and Mr. Santley. The 
symphony was ‘The Power of Sound,”’ the execution of which was 
greatly to the credit of the splendid band and of their talented 
conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

The Monday Popular Concerts have recommenced, and the 
evening of Monday, the Ist of February, being the next meeting 
after the 108th anniversary of Mozart’s birth, is to be exclusively 
devoted to the works of that gifted composer, Of this in our next, 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


BRIGHTON.—There is likely to be a keen contest in this borough. A 
meeting of the electors, on Monday, approved the candidature of Mr. Dumas, 
and Mr. Otway has retired. Mr. H. Fawcett and Julian Goldsmidt are, how- 
ever, still in the field as Liberal candidates ; and there is a rumour that Mr. 
Stuart Wortley will be brought forward on the Conservative side. 


_ WINCHESTER.—Sir John Buller East has intimated his intention of resign- 
ing his seat for Winchester. Both political parties are on the alert, and 
amongst the names mentioned as probable candidates aregthose of Sir C. 
Rawlinson, T. W. Fleming, Hsq., and M. Portal, Esq. 

DURHAM.—As successor to the late Sir W. Atherton, the name of Mr, J. 
Henderson, of Leazes House, has been mentioned in the Liberal interest, and 
should he consent to be put in nomination, his return is considered a 
certainty. The Conservatives, it is said, are not likely to risk the chances of 
a contest in the present position of parties in the city. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONR, or 
the opening of Parliament next week, will be moved by Lord Richard 
Grosvenor, M.P. for Flintshire, and seconded by Mr. Giischen, M.P. for 
London, 

THE PRINCE OF WALES has printed for private circulation a copy of a 
papyrus pamper tice taping ergs his late visit to Thebes. The Lgyptian 

jocument is older than the time of Pericles, yet it belongs t iod m 
by the decline of Pharaonic art. : vinden 


Vicror Hvco has a new work in the press upon Shakspeare. It is 
appear towards the end of February, just batons the three eereatin ast 
versary of the great poet’s birthday, which it is intended to commemorate. 
The book is to be dedicated to England, as the country in which the great 
French exile has established his home for so many years. 

SEVERAL LEADEN COFFINS AND ROMAN URNS, containing human 
skeletons and burnt bones, have been discovered in excavating the high- 
a Laconia omar I og a _ pees Kssex, indicating the existence of a 

Ty e spot, which is about three miles f 
Roman intrenchment at Uphall, Ilford. See 

AN INQUIRY INTO ,THE CONDUCT OF SURGEON TURNBULI 2 
Inniskillings, in reference to the treatment of Sergeant-Major tiney ha 
the Crawley court-martial, has been held at Chatham, the result being that 
Dr, Turnbull is perfectly cleared from all dishonourable conduct, though 
considered to have acted in some respects imprudently, ; : 

DASTARDLY ASSAULT AND ATTEMPTED ROBBERY.—A couple 
nearly murdered an elderly woman in Camberwell on Sentas chante 
| They knocked at the door of her house, and asked to see the apartments 
which she had to let. She showed them the rooms, whic they said they 
would take. As she was opening the door to let the men out she found that 
one of them had his handin her pocket. She called ont, but was immediately 
felled to the ground by a blow on che head with a life-preserver, The men 
got away. The poor woman is not likely to recover. 

TOWNLEY’s CaSE.—Sir George Grey having demanded explanations f 
the justices of the peace who signed the certificates of Shean in erro 
of George Victor Townley, the replies of those gentlemen have now been 
published. ‘Two of them state that they were invited to act in the matter by 
‘Townley’s solicitor, who first informed them of the existence of the statute 
in question, and of the powers which it might be made to convey. A third 
says nothing on this point. The fourth says that the application reached 
him, not from the prisoner's solicitor, but from the surgeon to the gaol 
though when he attended at the surgeon’s house, by appointment, he found 
there not that officer, but “ the prisoner’s attorney.” They profess that they 
acted with conscientiousness and purity of motive, but the charge of pre- 


ion they appear tacitly to accept. With regard to their own = 
ciation of the act they were performing, three of them perfectly understood 
what they were about; but the fourth, and the only one, it seems, who had 
not previously pronounced the prisoner to be insane, represents himself as 
unaware of the obligation which his certificate would impose upon the 
Minister. He had signed it “‘ in the belief that he was merely certifying his 
own conviction of the insanity of Townley.” 

HORSE-RACING IN EGYPT.—The Cairo races, established by the 
Viceroy, were run for the first time on the 5th instant, on the duet neat 
the Abbassiels, distant about three miles from the city. The course was an 
oval of two miles in length by half a mile in width ; the ground was hard 
sand mixed with pebbles, and was broken by transverse ruts formed by the 
rain—on the whole, tolerable ground, and not toodeep. The second race 
for horses of all nations, catch weights, was five miles, for £300, and £100 to 
the second. Four English horses ran, but were beaten without a struggle by 
an Arab horse of the Obeyan breed, who, however, lost the race by his rider 
dismounting at the third mile, which permitted a chestnut mare of Ali 
Pacha’s to come in first, the Obeyan recovering the second place. The 
English horees greatly discredited themselves, and it is a pity that ‘‘Com- 
panion,” who has hitherto won all his races, did not run, as he would almost 
certainly have maintained our precedence. The race was run in fifteen 
minutes. Altogether it was a great success; the weather was beautifal— 
a bright sun, tempered by a tresh breeze; the arrangements excellent, 
A kiosk was erected for the Viceroy, and a grand stand for the Europeans: 
a buffet was provided of twenty-five tables, each of six covers besides 
the private table for his Highness and his guests, all at the Viceroy ’s expense 
At the conclusion of the day a purse of £100 was run for by the Bashi 
Bazouk cavalry, who dashed off in a dense clump, forming a very pretty and 
animating spectacle. Among the Viceroy’s guests were Count Degenfela 
Austrian Minister for War; Sir Charles Macarthy, Governor cf Ceylon ; 
Count Bariatinski, Count Nobili, and several of the Consuls-General. It is 
to be hoped that the English will cudeavour to retrieve their name at the 
next meeting, to be held in May, at Alexandria, for it cannot be doubted that 
a good English horse will have no difficulty in beating Arabs at any distance 
| The horses which ran on the 5th were Blazeaway, Young Syntax, I’ wieast r 
| and Engraver's Daughter; none passed the post. It was plea-ing. and at 
| the same time unexpected by the Viceroy himself, to see the intense interest 
| displayed in these races by the natives, as it was thought thar, besides the 
Princes and some of the high officers, no one but the Europeans wonld hs ve 
cared for them. a 
| SAMUEL ROGERS AND THE CLEVER WOMFEN.—“ Rogers h irs. Proct 

and Mrs. Carlyle to breakfast with him, one morning este ee 
| Both exc ively talkative, very quick and clever, and bent on ente rteining 
| him. When Mrs. Carlyle had tlash:d and shone before him for abont three- 

quarters of an hour on one subject, he turned his poor old eyes on Mrs 

Procter, and, pointing to the brilliant discourser with his poor old fin ser, 
| said (indignantly) * Who is she / * Upon this Mrs. Procter, cutting in roe: 
| livered (it is her own story) @ neat oration on the life and writings ot 
| Carlyle. and enlightened him in her happiest and uiriest manner ; all of 
| which he heard, staring in the dreariest silence, and then said (indignantly 

as before), ‘Aud who are you ’* "’— Washington Irving's Life.” 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Tiere are certain devices which, so far from 
losing their effect by public exposure, appear by 
time and publicity to acquire @ kind of traditional 
s Just as adults stop to smile at the old 


ion. 8 
ee of Punch’s show in the street, so a new 
ee of “gulls,” ‘“yokels,” victims, or dupes, 


ears to reward the efforts of the 
coer Pa a content to travel the old beaten 
bane of his line. And the most curious part of 
the matter is, that the more stale the device, the 
more certain appears to be its success. The 
proken blackleg takes to skittle-sharping as 
instinctively as the successful butler or foot- 
man invests his savings in the ‘‘ public line. 
The dealing in “ dutting’’ watches has become so 
extensive that the ‘‘duifers,” instead of, as erst, 
utting old, worn-out movements into counterfeit 

ree, employ their own manufacturers to turn out 
articles specially adapted for fraudulent trade. The 
advertising borrowers of smail sums upon enormous 
interest and indisputable security appear to have 
lost nothing by the frequent exposures of their prac- 
tices. One can yet scarcely pass along any of our 
obief thoroughfares without being accosted by the 
rufiauly tout of some ‘‘ mock auction ”? ostablish- 
ment, although the trick has been shown up 80 often 
thatevery sharp London street-boy is conversant with 
the manner in which the business is carried on and 
supported. The report of a trial in the Queen's 
Bench of an action, ‘‘Gibson v. Barnes,’’ may, 
nevertheless, be interesting to some of our readers, 
although utterly useless as ® warning. The plain- 
tiff was a country solicitor, aged only twenty-four, 
He had come up to town from Chelmsford under 
the domination of an idea of buying pictures. He 
tooked into defendant's shop in St. Paul’s-church- 
yard, where pictures were being sold by auction, 
by gaslight, in the middle of the day. He wae 
solicited by a broker there named Joel, whom he 
authorised to bid for him. In about half an hour 
the plaintiff became the fortunate purchaser of 
eleven paintings for £158 7s. Among his bargains 
were acopy of a Moreland, 53.; a ‘‘ valuable oli pic- 
ture,” £48 63,; sheep, ‘‘by Morris ;’’ landscape, by 
“A, Collins ;"’ cattle and figures, by ‘‘ Meadows ;"” 
and three sea views, by Knell. Afterwards, 
imagining himself to have been imposed upon, be 
brought this action for the amount which he had 
paid. He produced witnesses to prove that he had 
yzreatly overpaid for the pictures, which were of no 
importance and no great value. The defendant 
was prepared to show that the pictures were 
really painted by artists bearing the names under 
which they had been sold. Thus, the landscape by 
“A. Collins’? was really the production of a 
Mr, A. Collins, who was in court ready to swear to 
the fact. A perhaps more celebrated artist of the 
game name had certainly been defunct many years, 
but of course Mr, Barnes was not to be blamed for 
his decease, or for his not having painted the picture 
inquestion, The ‘* Knell” was by a Mr, Knell, a 
relative of 8 more famous marine-painter. Messrs. 
Morris and Meadows were existent personages, no 
matter whether artists bearing the same names 
‘sad previously gained some renown, Perhaps 
what went most sgainst Mr. Barnes was really his 
own liberality, for he acknowledged that it was 
‘his custom to give a few shillings as beer-money 
to the brokers who attended his sales. It must have 
been this fact which induced the jury, after taking 
jatu consideration that the pictures bought by 
plaintiff had been valued at £!00, to declare by 
their verdict that the sale was carried on by 
evllusion, and to award to the plaintiff £58 10s., 
being the difference between the alleged value of 
the pictures and the amount paid. ? 

A ridiculous paragraph, from the Russian Le 

Vord, has been republished in our journals, It 
atates that murderers have been discovered in 
Assia by a plan, of English invention, of photo- 
graphing the eyes of murdered persous, and thereby 
discovering portraits of their assassins. What is 
meant ig, of course, microscopic examination of the 
retina, Wo have taken the pains (as we think we 
stated about two years agu) of consulting the most 
eminent professor of microscopy of the day on this 
subject, and he deolares the idea to be ridiculous. 
We believe it was first started by a well-known 
evoontric ‘‘Captain,’? whom we have heard dilate 
upon it about twenty-five years ago in Sc. James's 
Park, where he was in the habit of lecturing under 
4 tree, the branches of which he had previously orna- 
mented with potatoes and chips of firewood sus- 
pended by stzing as appropriate illustrations of his 
doctrines, ; 

The following advertisement appeared lately in 
& weWSpaper :-— 

PIANO.—Elegant walnut semi-cottage, brilliant and 
powerful toned, trichord, extra bolts, &c., for extreme 
climates. Repetition touch and all the latest improve- 
ments by Collard and Collard. Made expressly for a pro- 
fessional lady, Cost 60 guineas. Equal to new. Must 
be sold by a widow, through pecuniary embarrassments, 
for 23 guineas.—Apply to M. M., 58, Walton-strect, 
Uvington-square, Brompton. 

The result was that the piano was inspected by 
sforeman in the employ of Mesers. Coliard, whe 
found it at a house in Stanley-street, Pimlico, 
whenee similar advertisements had been issued #0 
frequently that a change of address was thought 
advisable, However, applicants were referred 
from Walton-street to Stanley-street. The piano, 
though bearing the name of Messrs. Collards’ firm, 
also displayed to inquiring eyes the name of “ (tao. 
Folkard, trom,’’ in minute letters above that of 
the pretended makers. A summons was taken out 
under the new Act as to counterfeit trade-marks, 
when the lady defendant alleged that the adver- 
tisoment only put forth that the improvements and 
no$ the manutacture of the instrument were by 
Messrs, Collard. Mr. Selfe, the magistrate, 
adopted this view, and discharged the summons, 
observing, however, 
That, quite independently of the law respecting trade- 
iarks, this was an old “ du‘ge,”” if such a term might be 
alowed from the seat of justite, Pianofortes had been 
‘old at an alarming sacrifice fur @ Series of years ly 
Widow ladies in ew barravsed circums2uces, but be could 
ay that the prac wes honourable or ladylike. 
ant bad better give up the trade, except fur an 
red maker, who fairly put his usme on. 

The now notorious cave of O'Kane v. O'Kane 
and Palmerston,’’ in the Divorce Cour!, formed the 
Subject uo: un application to the Judge oa Tuesday 
last, when a rule zis! was granted for a verdict 
for the respondents for non-prosecution by the 
P29 ticney, unless cause shown oa Tuesday next, 
the Marquis Townshend will certainiy get into 
trouble if some sharp attorney happen to seize an 


portunity out of tae many which his Lordship 
atlords, This week the Marquis, who appears to 


the woman, 
magistrate. 


POLICE, 
CAUTION TO ADVERTISERS.—The Lord Mayor handed 
in, with a view to publication asa matter of caution, a 
correspondence forwarded to him by “A Clergyman” in 
the country. 
A few months ago this clergyman published an 
advertisement for pupils, and in reply received, among 
others, two letters which he felt iu his duty to send to the 
Lord Mayor, believing them to be written with the view 
to obtain money under false pretences, and believing also 
that similar attempts might be made in other quarcers, 
In the first letter the writer, dating from Constantinople 
in August last, and giving the name of a Major in the 
Army, stated that he should be most happy to bring his 
three Loys to Lonvon, and to leave them with the advertiser, 
paying, as they were brothers, £280 a year ; but that 
he and they had just arrived from India overland, and, on 
reaching Cairo, had intended going on direct to Alexandria, 
and there taking the steamer for Southampton. ‘The 
vieinity of the Holy Land, however, was too tempting fur 
his family, and he was forced to take them across the 
Syriau Desert vo Jerusalem, which unforeseen décour had 
for the moment exhausted his resources, and obliged him 
to halt at Constantinople until be could receive supplies 
from India, which could not be before Nov. 1. He went 
on to state that if his sons should be happy and com- 
fortable with the advertiser he would procure him, in 
November, three more Anglo-Indian boys, nephews of 
Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in-Chief, who were then 
coming over, like his own, for their European education, 
and through whom the advertiser would “secure a 
powerful Anglo-Iudian connection.” He was afraid, he 
said, to place his children in a public school or large town, 
uaving regard to their morals. He added that if eques- 
trian exercise could be procured he should wish them to 
enjoy it, and he would, of course, pay an additional sum. 
Ic would cost at the least, he said, £80 to bring his 
sons to England, and he could then only command halt 
that sum, so that if the advertiser wished to receive them 
for three years on the liberal terms he had offered, 
with the prospective advantage ot having the Roses 
berides, and would send him, in a registered letter, a 
Bank of England note tor £40, he would bring them to 
England forthwith. In that case the advertiser was to 
send a telegram to him to the care of a high personage in 
Constantinople, stating that he had forwarded such a 
letter as desired; but in the event of his not receiving 
such a telegram in the course of the next week he would 
“open a negotiation elsewhere.” ‘The letter of which the 
above is the substance was marked “ Most coufidential,” 
and was signed with the name of a well-known military 
officer, Between the receipt of the first and second letters 
the clergyman had changed the two initial letters inserted 
in his earlier advertivements as those by which applicants 
mightaddress him. The second letter was in precisely the 
same handwriting as the first, but purported to be written 
from the * Hotel de la Reine d’Angleterre, & Pesth, 
Hungary,” on the 4th of January. ‘here the writer, 
assuming an entirely different name, and calling himself 
a brother of an old irish member of Parliament, whose 
name he mentions, tells a similar story, evidently under 
the impression that he is addressing another person, a3 to 
his being on his way from India with his three boys, and 
as to his having been obliged, for the gratification of his 
family, to make a diversion into the Holy Land, which had 
cost him £500 and ail but exhausted his resources, until 
he could receive a remittance of £750, about the middle of 
March, from India. ‘The two letters differ in this respect, 
that in the second the writer promises, in the event of his 
sons being happy and comfortable with the advertiser, to 
introduce him to three more Anglo-Indian lads, nephews 
to Sir Bartle Frere, the Governor of Bombay, by which he 
would “ acquire a powerful Anglo-Indian connection.” He 
requests that a Bank of England note for £40 or £50 
might be sent to him, in a registered letter, to enable him 
tosend his boys to England, and that its receipt might be 
anticipated by a telegram addressed to him at Pesth, to 
the care of the Crédit Mooilier Bank. Failing to receive 
the money by a given day, he would be reluctantly com- 
pelled to * open a negotiation elsewhere.” 


CHARGE OF BURGLARY AND ESCAPE OF THE 
PRISONER FROM THE CELLS,— Walter Lamb was charged 
with burglary. 

Police-constable Hooper deposed that at about five 
o'clock that morning he saw the prisoner in Smari's« 
buildings with a bandle un‘er his arm. The prisoner, 
seeing witness, hurried off. Witnessspoke to another con- 
stable and desired him to watch at one end of the street 
while he went to the other and intercepted the prisoner. 
Before he could stop the prisoncr he saw him put his 
bundle into a doorway. Witness took him in custody, 
The parcel was found to contain a dozen knives and forks, 
a Grinking-flask, four prints in frames, and some other 
small articles. 

Police-constable Whittington stated that he was on duty 
in Great Queen-street when he found two shutters down 
at the shop of Mrs, Mayne, a dealer in secondhand furni- 
ture. On inquiry he found that the shop had been entered, 
aud certain property stolen. 

Mr. Henry ordered the prisorer to be put back while a 
police officer obtuined the necessary information as to the 
date of a previous conviction stated to have been found 
against the prisoner. 

The prisoner was locked up in one of the cells attached 
to the court. 

In the interval, Mr. White, grocer, of Great Russell- 
street, attended at the court, and inquired whether a 
prisoner had escuped from the cells. Upon his suggestion 
the cells were searched, and Lamb was not to be found. 
Mr. White stated that a man had got into his back yard 
by dropping from the roof of some oining premises, 
and had entered the house by the ba¢ door, and passed 
along the passage and out at the private door in frongy 
Mr. White was sitting at the time in the parlour at the 
back of the shop, and had seen, through the parlour win- 

dow, the man in the act of passing from the yard to the 
house. Mr. White attempted to intercept him by passing 
through the shop into the street, but the man got away, 

On inquiry the circumstances of the escape were found 
to have been as follows :—Lamb, upon being put back, 
was piaced in one of the cells attached to the court which 

Open upon a small yard. Shortly afterwards another 
prisoner, who had been convicted in a small penalty for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct, was placed in the 
same cell; but having found means to pay the fine was 
set at liberty by a constable who was acting as under 
gaoler, in the absence of that officer, who is away on sick 
leave. The constable, not observing that there was 


| another prisoner (Lamb) in the cell, left the door open. 


Lamb had then the opportunity of getting out of the 
cell into the yard. At this period his movements were 
observed by some women who were confined in another 
cell, and who saw him clamber up the wall by the aid of 
the water-pipes and other projections. There were marks 
upon the walls showing where his feet had come in con- 
tact with the brickwork. From the roof of the cells he 
must have passed over the intervening premises till he 
arrived at the back of Mr. White's hou-e, where he had 
to drop from a height of twenty-five feet into Mr. White's 
ae 
ste Inspector Brimmacombe sta‘ed that Lamb was well 
known, aud there would be no difficulty in apprehending 
him again. It was merely a question of time. oe 
Mr. Henry hoped that all diligence would be used in 
re-apprehending him. 


EXTRAORDINARY SCENE IN A Lier atbee! 
ii yitness he Bir- 

AN extraondinary scene was witnessed in_ the : 
minghatn Theatre a Saturday bt last. During - 
pantomime the “ supernumeraries struck work, ety e 
Clown explained to the audience that none of them had 
been paid their wages, At last it came to a scene in 


moda-ete: a 
General Marcet uncer 7} -er cen 


withdrawn fo 


6, of the Navional Bauk, 8 per cent per annuin, together 
with an x me dividend or '6s p-rshare The forth oming dividend 
ot the Loudon acd Provive.al Marine Insurances will be ai the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum 


At tr A 

3 out the decline has since been sec vered. The Confecerate 
paid ik ry i (8 450 Danish Kive pee Cent have marked 85; 
Egyption, 101; Greek, 21%, Mexican Three per Cents, 2 J}; Ditwo, 
Coupons, | Mext Th.ee perCeat., 353; Perr n Four-and-t 
Hal yer vorvugucse Three per) ent, 474; Russian ‘hres 
per Cents, nish ‘‘hree per Centa, a2); Ditto, Deferred, 


Cots, 89; Ditto, 1458, 70; Ditio, soz, 674; Divto, Four 


and noise reigned among the 
“ eods,” and the respectable people in the stalls and pit 
had nearly all left the house. Sundry fights took place in 
the gallery, and pieces of the seats were thrown into the 
stalls. ‘he Columbine, Clown, Pantaloon, and Sprites | 
still appeared on the stage, and the band played music, 
not a not: of which could be heard. The fights were 
ultimately quelled by two policemen stationed in the 
gallery ; ang, the “gods” having tired themselves, a 
little order was restored. One of the Sprites then came 
forward, and, saying, * This is for the rest of thecompany,” 
Went through a clever gymnastic performance, which 
called forth hearty applause. Some une then shouted 
from the gallery to the Sprite, “Got any money, Fred ?” 
Sprite— No,” A Voice—* Got any money, Clown ?” 
Clown—“ No," Pantaloon—* I have i0s., that’s all.” The | 
Sprite then held out a shilling, saying, “ That's all.” A 
gentleman who had remained in the stalls then threw a 
shilling upon the stage, which the Sprite picked up. 
The shilling was followed by several others and by a 
shower of coppers, amongst which were sundry farthings 
from the “ gods,” some of which fell upon the stage, 
others in the orchestra, strikiag the musicians, who had 
remained at their posts during the whole disturbance. 
Several of the supernumeraries then rushed on the stage, 
and a regular scrauble, to the great delight of the | 
_ gods,” took place for the money. However, the * gods” 
insisted upon its being handed over to the Sprite, who, 
amidst overwhelming applause, bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. The curtain then rose npon a scene called ** The 
Fairy Realms.” Such a scene—a piece of scenery in one 
place, another in another, and a regular mass of con- 
fusion. A few * fairies” stood in the background ; some 
were in their places, others stood laughing. Frameworks 
of iron where fairies should have stood were empty, and, 
amidst a flickering ray or two of blue and red coloured 
fire, the curtain fell upon a scene of unutterable con. 
fusion. The lights were then lowered, and the noises 
and groans in the gallery amongst the ‘ gods” were 
greater than ever, 


Westminster. 8'1; Neve South 
and Union of Londup, 42 ex div. 

ties only a moderats business has 
per Cents have realised lz); 
| , Nova Scotia Six per Ceute, 103}; aud 


D'se unt Corpo- 
ration, 11); Egyptian Commercial and Trading, 3f ; Elect.ic Tele- 
eraph, 108}; Koglisn and Aus’ralian Copper, 24 General Creait 
and Finance of London, 6{. Hadseons Bsy, 174; Ivternational 
Fi Society, 11%; Joini-Stuck Discount, 63 ; London Financial 
ion, 25), London Geor ral Omnibus, 2], National Dicouut, 
Thames and Mer-ey Marin, 7); Univer-al Marive, 53; Ocean 
Marine, 19%; and United Kingdom Telegraph, 23. 

The am unt of business doing in the Railway Share Market Fas 
been ve-y moderaie, and prices have given way, The “calls” for 
February are rather over £40,000, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


OOkN Evi ANGE, —Only moderate supplies of home-grown wheats 
chielivy nm middling conaition, have been on sale this week, For 
most kind., the demand has ruled iaactive, at the late decline in the 
quomaiions, Fo n whesat—the show of which has been on the 
increase—has chai ged hands siowly, Pres, however, bave been 
saypported, Fiontiog cargoes of groin Fave met a cull inquiry. ¢ 
late rac s. bine barley hos communded very full prices ; but grind 
fog aud distilling sortv have changed hands lowly, ou tormer 
terms. The malt trade has continued inactive : nevertheless, the 
quotations have bee. supposed. Oats, beaus, pias, ace oar have 
raled about stavlunary, * ith a moderate inquiry, 

Ev@tishé CuKKRNCY.— Wheat. 40% wo 478, barley, 24a, to 383,; 
malt, 50%, to 664.; oats, loa to 25a; rye, 323 Lo 33s, ; beans, 29. to 
424; peas, 32s. to 37s. per quarter ; four, 274. to 40s. per 280 1b 

CATTLE —-The supplies of fat stock on ale this week have been 
only moerate, On the whole, tne trade ganerally inay bo considered 
stexdy, a8 tollows :—Bees, from is, 01, to 54; mutton, 3: 1d, to 
be iio 4s, Lo 5a, 4d. , and pork, 34. od, to 4. 64 per 8 lb. vo sink the 
offul, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—These markets have been fairly 
supplied with meat, whieh has changed haads slowly, at barely late 
Totes :— Beet, from 3s. dd, to és. dd. ; uation, 3a. 8d to de. Sa. ; vewl, 
38 lid, to ts. 8d.; and pork, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per 81b, by the carcass, 

Tea.—The demand for most kinds is inactive ; ueverthleess, prices 
are fupporte: Tho show of sarmpies is excensive, 

SvGv8.—All raw qualisies move off slowly, at barely late rates, 
RBarbacoes has realised 434. to 46s per cwt. Refined goods are 
at 538, 64. per cwt. forcommon brow luwps. Tne stuck 
‘ar is now 74,400 cons, against 61 054 tons last year. 
Corriék.—-Plantation kinds have sold somewhat freely, at full 
prices ; but the vane of other descriptions has been with difficulty 
eupporced. Stock, 11,071 tons. against 8197 tons in 1853, 

Rice,—Toe demand is somewhat restricted, at abont previous 
quotations, Stoe’, 53.131 tors, agaiost 62,959 tons in 1463, 

PROVISIONS.— Mort k ude of butter are a ¢low inquiry, on former 
terms, Bucou is oifering at crouping prices. Besu Waterford, 51s, 
perewh on board, Atl och r provisious are inactive, a late rates. 

TaL1OW.—Pri 8 are a shadelower, with acull market. ?. Y. C., 
on the spot, 418. Sd. per ewt. The stock consi-ts of 16,221 casice, 
agai y21Sditus lass y ar, Rough fat, 2a, 14d. per 81b, 

QiLs.— Linseed oil is selling at £35 8, to £55 10s. per ton on the 
spot. haps is worth £59 ls to £41 10s,; olive, £52; cocoanut, 
£42 10+. to £46 108. and fue palin, £36 to £76 108, French turpea- 
time, 71s. 6d. per owt, 

Sritits.—Rum supports previous rates, Brandy and grain spirits 
@re ficm in price, with a fuic demand. 


A BIT OF IRISH ROMANCE. 
Tite Cork Kxvaminer youches for the truth of the 
following bit ot romance in real life, which reminds 
one of Ireland sixty years ago :— 


On last Tuesday week one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled in Cork Theatre was attracted to it by the 
promised attendance at the performance of the fox- 
hunters of the south of Ireland in full hunting-costume, 
Connected with this inciden’ is a story which contains a 
strong spice of romance. A gentleman residing in Cork, 
of considerable eminence in the scientific world, as well 
as distinguished in the hunting-field and in social circles, 
was recently at a bali near Queenstown, at which a 
young lady of great beauty was present. In the course 
of the evening, the gentleman, who had been but a 
short time previously introduced to the lady, managed 
to monovolise her conversation so much as to excite 
some little annoyance among various other gentleman 
present. Among these were two Hnglish officers, one of 
whom in the course of the evening made a remark to the 
Trish gentleman which, by implication, meant that he 
would not be as successful in more manly contests. The 
Trish gentleman at once accepted the implied challenge, 
and said that, if the lady would give him her bracelet to 
Wear as a gage at the next day's hunt, which was to come 
off near Fermoy, he would undertake to come in at the 
finish, before either of the two officers, and would then 
write a song, to be dedicated to the lady, and in her praise, 
which he would yet set to music and afterwards have sung 
before one of the largest audiences ever assembled in the 
Cork Theatre. The wager was at once accepted, £20 
being thesum staked, The lady with much spirit gave her 
bracelet, the hunt came off, the gentleman wore it, and 
rode in triumphantly at the head of the field, He after- 
wards did compose the song, and got it set to music, and 
this was the pretty ballad which Mr. Bowler sang so charm- 
ingly after the opera. To secure the large house on that 
night, the patronage of the foxhunters of the south of 
Ireland was obtuiued by the gentleman who played such a 
prominent part in the transaction, and the higtly- 
successful result was to be found in the erammed con- 
dition of every part of the building. The next morninga 
letver was delivered to the hero of the adventure, contain- 
ing a cheque for £20, from his rival, with whom he had 
made the bet, who thus acknowledged our countryman’s 
superiority as a courtier, a cavalier, anda poet. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing is the song :— 
** Thy colours in my cap I wore, 
Thy presence in my heart I hore ; 
Surely a charmed life was mine 
Since it in thought was liked with thine. 
Dora mia, Dora mi, 
Only love me as I love thee, 


No craven fear my bosom crost, 
I cared not if the race were lost— 
So thou couldst look on me with pride, 
For thee t’d willingly have died. 
Dors mia, Dora mi, 
Only love me as I love thee. 


But, thanks to fate, the word’s reversed, 
And I can sing what I've rehearsed 
So often in the weary night, 
For thee I win ; for thee I fight! 
Dora mia, Dora mi, 
Only love me as I love thee. 


Then, as reward for every task 
Performed by thee, I only ask 
One single, simple glance of love 
From the bright eyes of my own Dove. 
Dora mia, Dora mi, 
Only love me as I love thee.” 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
ALTiOvGt the demand for bullion for export purposes has been 


sactive thin in ths previous week, the marke: fer nil Home 
rode iy ontne to the enconwhat warlike news from the Coniinent, 
bas ben in 4 stale of depre-sion, and prices have given way to some 
extent, Consols, for Money, have sold at 904 § ; Diito, for Account, 
902 $: Reduced and New ‘Ture pee Cents, 904 ]; Long Annuities, 
ia]; Exchequer Bi.is, 5s, to lus. discont.t. 


indian Stock, ae., have moved off slowly, on lowrr terms, Indiy 
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crnamene mont of the week Foreign Securities fell }to § 
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102; Veuezuela Six per Cents, 519; and Lvalian Five per 


HAY AND StkAw.—Meadow hay, £3 to £4 10s, ; clover, £1 to 
£5 10s, ; and straw, £1 2a. to £1 19s. per load. 

Coats.— Best house coals, 1%s, 6d. to 208. ; seconds, 17s. to 18a, ; 
Hurtley’s, 145 to 1ts, 92.; and manufacturers’, 15a. to 174, per ton. 

Hors.—Tne cemand for all kinds is stesdy, and prices range from 
80., Wo 1808, per ewt. 

Wo0t.—Most kiods are inactive, but not cheaper. ‘The quantity 
of ¢vlonial woo! in warehouse in London is 22,800 bales, 

Porstvks —The supplies are large and the trade is inactive, at 
from 55). to 100s, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, JANUARY 32, 


BANKRUPTS.— W. THURNELL, Ar.ter-lerrace, Fast India- 
road, meat salesman—J. M'2ULIFKS, Prince-street, Lisson- 
grove, greengrocer.—D. JONES, Jewry-street, Aldgate, duryuan,— 
W. BRANDON, New tlorusey-road, Ho loway, coal merchant — 
T. 8, SANSBURY, Fowkes-buildines, Great ‘Tower-streer, city, 
hempdeaier —P, KOG ERS, Upper Lissen-str-et, Pacdington dairy. 
man. —W. H. BALL, Amelia- treet, Walwo-th, livery-etxblo keeper, 
J, POOLEY, Koval-street, Lambeth, artificial manure merchant — 
J, GARKATL, Tooting and Brewer s-etreet, Somers-town, inn- 
hecper.—#. F. AWAGLY, Meredith-street, Clerkeuwell, working 
jeweller —T, (OLLINGRIDGK, en , Lower-street, Islu gton, watehe 
maker.—W. COLLY £R, Onkley-street, Lamoerh, smith—W.SHAW, 
Ratlund-terrace. Holloway.—J. ELLIS, Minories, plumber.— 
G. ‘I. MALUN, High Holborn, eoach-painter.—@ LEVEY ava CG, 
RUBSUN, New-street, Fetter-lave, pointers —8, WILLIS, Manor. 
strect, Clapban —D, KAVANAGH, moster mariner.—J OSBORN, 
Brook-r.w, Bagnigge-weils-road, timver<lealer.—A* GOSHAWK, 
Church-street, Cauberrell, photographic artis. — W. SMIT, 
Tottenham-sourt-road, ¢. ffee-house keeper—G. W. CHAPMAN, 
Henley-upon-Thiwes, Oxtord, artificial manure merch.nt.—W. 
MARSDEN, Uld Baily, toanagere to @ but on fasteucr— J. G* 
MAYO, Johure-place. Russeil-s uare, barrister-ai-law.—J. Ss" 
SNOWDEN, ‘Looley-street, southwark, sailclo:h-mak-r,—W, A 
BULL, Ovel road, nea Pork, operati: agent.—S. NSWMAN) 


Farnham, pasketmaker, — MARSHALL, TLotconham, fish- 
monver — FB. J, KICK, Great Portlanc-sceet. attorney. — W. 
DAPLYN, Holt, Norfolk, miller —%. HAYES, Wells-rond, 


Sydevham, market gardener.—W. HARM*R, Tabernacle walk, Fins- 
bury, grcer—J. MITCHELL, Florence-s:re-t, Istington, builder's 
foreuao—ti, T. MARNS, Broad-street, Raveliff, sui changlor.— 

W, LUACH, Greenwich, revauer of wine.—J. BURR, sc, Mary 
Leston, Nsvex, assistant to a licensed vicerualies —4. B. SAMSON, 
Widervess-row, Sierkenwe'l, leather mer:haut—R. W. PYNE, 
Quoeen’s-row, Cainberwell, bu ider-—H. A. SIMON, Union-crescent, 
Wandsworth-road, barrister —B. W1ILSON, Caversham, Oxford, 
clerk,-W. KR. LKVING, Rosebank-roud, North clerk.—M. 


rosd. fu LALE, Winehester-s'reer, schoolmaster. — 
R. HERS Glebe-terraoe, Isling on, cheesemonger— W. B, 
JACKSON ine--sh-eet, dedford-row, clerk in the Court of 
Probate. iD, Doekbead, Re mondecy innkeeper 5 
MALSON sottest, Leicetae-square, restaurant-keaper, 
F. © arluon Chambers, Regent-street, © mmission agunt.— 
y. tKGOOD, York-roav, Lambeth, builder.-&. MANN, 


A f.ed-mewes, ‘Tottenham-court-rosd, assistant to a bedutead-uaker, 
H. T. WEDLAE, Georr e-s'reet, Euston-road, organ-builder.—F, 
DANIEL and H. D. MADR, Canuon-street, West, City, mercnants, 
J. W. SOHLESINGER, Vanron-street West, City, acd C ystal 
Palace, Sydeubam, merchant —J.M. BLACKLUJK, Chertsev, Surrey, 
clerk in the War Offier.—S. BLANDF.-RD, Plumstead, Kent —H. 
UASTELL, Al-ermanbury, fan y warenonseman.—J. JE¢FERY, 
Plumst ad, Kent, grocer.— W. SADVINGTON, Wallingfora, Berk- 
shire, hors.dealer. 

SCOTCH SKQUESTRATIONS.—P. H. BALFOUR, Dundee, 
manufacturer. —R. D, JOHNSTON, Edinburgh—J. B. GIB, St 
Ann’s, Brechin, 


TukspAY, JANAURY 2%, 


BANKRUPTS.—A. MACKAY, Chatham, staff assistant surgeon. 
W. E. MARSH, Oxford.—N. W. DAY, Water- ane, Great Towers 
street, carman—K H MOBKT MORK, Clifcon- villas, Camden-wown, 
eenay — 5 Stark. gato Netenice =<, E Babu, 

nion-street, New Nori h-road, Tai o, engins ering draug! ‘ 
©. MANN, Barnars’s-inn, Midolesex.—F, W. DWARRLS, Tycre- 
street, Lambeta—C, POWLING, Grees-street, Paddington green, 
beershop-keep r—G T. LINNIa kp, James-street aad Joho-s reec, 
Ste,  beer-railer.—J. WHITFIELD, Southampton, publican — 
J. i. YiNCH, Great Cambr'dge-street, Hackney-road, boot’ manu- 
fa:turer,—A. A. KEMPE Slough, clerk in ordera,—f, LAURENT, 
Great Newporc-street, wine merehant.—M. kK, / URNISS, Newman- 
street. clere—MARIA GUHEGAN, Queen’s-road, Peckhbam.—T, 
WOODWAKD, Salisbury, baker.—F. CLAXTON, Sc. Anvn's-terr: 
Brixton-road, messenger in the House of Commons —v, BUTLER, 
Carlisle-st e-t, Edgware-road, builder ~ T. HEATLEY, Green hill, 
Harrow - on- the - hill WINOUST, Oxford-s reet. - W. B, 
NEW MAN, Lewisham, builder.—J. f. R. BRAVSB AW, Henry-street, 
Limehoure, thips’ smich,—R. @. CORDEAUX and J. B. YULE. New 
Basinghall street. City, wine mervhants—G@. HOYLs, Halifax, 
buteher.— J. SHAW, Long Buckby, Northampton, farmer.— 
H.R. BENNETT De ham-yard, Strand, whitesmith.—J, ATKI + 
Great College street, Camven-town, dairyman.—W. W. MOTLEY, 
Warwick-lane. Civ, butcher.—G. MASON, Queen's-road, Peckham, 
horsedealer.—J, COLT LS, Grange-road. Bermoncsey, cheesemonger. 
F >TUTE, Nicholl-square, Hackney-road, cow mission agent —J. T. 
TAYLOR, Gillingham-atceet, Piwlico ister; reter—F. & 1GERS, 
Great College-street, Camden- town, pootographic artist —T. WATIs, 
fristol, sail aud ships’ colour maker—T, NORMAN, Stamford 
Baron, No:thamptonsnire, licenwd vietualier—W. ASHTON, Well- 
ington, commerciat clerk.—R ROBIN Grantham, poblican— 
H, HANN, Weymouth, Vorset-hir , b itcher.—J. and J HURSPALL, 
Rradfors, wooistevlers,— ¢. 8, BLEASE, Garston, Lancasnive.— 
J, QUODIE and L FOGG, Liverpo i, seederashers—K. BROUET, 
sunderlan#, broker —4%, HOLUAND, Liverp 0. ganers! mercha it.— 
MARKY WILLIAMS, Manchesier, poul erer —T. JENKYN, St. Brth, 
iwal!, shopke —D. HOOTUN, Macclesfield, Oha-bire, ailke 
—W, OLEGG, Leigh, Lancasnire, cotron power-loom weaver,— 


sOFTS Waisail, Staiford hire, builder — BE, STOKES, 

ee, Staffordshire, hay sud corn dealer.— W. WATE 8, 
Mynyddislwynn, Moumoutishire, «ngine-river—W. SPANNER, 
sandown, Isie of Wignt, carve wor —F BROOKLEY, Hanley, Stat- 
‘orashina, csvinetmaker —H,CUCLER Southampton, pastean.— 
J MO UUs Mel‘ham, Yorkshire. gr«er,—T. CAV 4 
Hudderatioid — heermei T. S FARNCOMR& Brighton, — HL 


SIMMO ss, Cuck? 


arpe ter —W. HUGHES, Llanbedrog, 
Carnarvonshire, seod 


. JENKINS, New Inn, near Bridgend, 
Glawergansiire  mase S  WIusON, Faroley cum-Osiveriay, 
Yor:smere, shopkeeper » BROWN, StefMioit, siater,- WELLS, 
Frensham, surrey glaw-stainer,—J. A. FARWELL Meloombe 
Revis, Dorsetshire, hace HENNUN, New-nstle-o.-Tyne, 

miterer,—R. H, GILL, Gateshead, Darham.—C CROW Redeiteh, 
hire. needle-scourer.— H. IN-LEY, Sedgley, Stafford- 
shire journeyman tailor.—R. A. STEED, Loug Melford, Suffolk, 
boot and shoe maker.—G. and T. SKERCJMBE, Exever, geveral 
merchan's-C. G. HARVEY, Lianstadwell, Pewbiokeshire—W, 
BRACEGIRDLE, Bowden, Cheshire, labor 


urer, 


80 


J GILBERT respectfully invites the 
e attention of Parents and ‘Teachers to bis Showrooms for 
MAPS, ATLASES, EDUCATIONAL sUOKS for PRESENTS, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, ko, é 

18 and 19, Gracechurch-strcet, Londor, EC. 


HE REALYM, 


ALENTINES! VALENTINES! 
VALENTINES !—The largest and best selection (comiv and 
Sentimental) fo the City at J, GILBERA'S, 18 and 19, Gra.echurch- 
wet, Lo é 
etyanat sromay teo to £6 6a,, carefully selected and forwarded 
by post on receipt of stamps. 


Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 50 of the 
ORNHILL MAGAZINE 


(for FEBRUARY). 
With Ulustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A., acd BR. Barnes. 


Contents ; 

In Memoriams, . By Charles Dickens. (With a Sketch of Mr. 
‘hack: "s Library.) 

Heeeal ‘ontrast r say, 1701 —Decemibee, 1863, 

W. M. Thackeray. thon: ope. 

Margaret 's History. (Annotated by her Husband.) (With 
an Liuetration). 
Uhapter X.—Over the Cliff. 

” 


X1.—Omen, 
»» XIL—The Little Black Book. 


Cousin Phillie. Part IV, 
Extenuating Circumstances, 


Training in Relation to Health, 
‘The Small House at Allington. (With an Tllustration.) 
Chapter LII.—The Visit to the Guestwick Bridge. 


» LIEIi.—Loquitur Hopkins, 
LIV.—The Second Visit to the Gurstwick Bridge. 
Sith, ELpex, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Family Edition. Weekly, 14. ; Parts, 6d, ; post-free, 84,, 


i) VERY BOY and GIRL will be CHARMED 
2 with DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN NI@HTs. 
KAD DALZIELS' ARABIAN NIGHTS. Rich in fun, won- 
derful m adventore, marvellous in Interest, with splendid pictures. 
ld. weekly ; 64. monthly, 
London ; WAkb and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


UKENSLAND : Its History, with Notes on 


Climate, Emigration, Wager, &c. by the Rev. G. Wight. 
Post free, 36. 4d—London : G. STRAT, 30, Corahill, EC, 


HE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP, played with 

distinguished success at M. Julliea’s Concerts, is published, 

aplendidiy Illustrated, price 48., by DUNCAN Davison, 241, Regeot- 
street, W. 


CHBISTMAS PASTORALE, “ Sleep, 

Beautiful Babe,” by the late Fa'hrr FABER. Munic by 

WILHELM SCHULTHES, price 3a,—London ; DuNcaw Davison, 
944, Regent-street, W. 


NOW READY, 
Prios One Shilling, beausifally Printed in Colours, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK For 1864, 

coutaining Fresh-Water Fish, from Paintings by H. L. Rolie, with 

interesting descriptions by James G. Bertram, pricted the 

highest atyls of the Chromatic Art by Leighton Brothers ; Twelve 


Fine-Art Engravings: Astrovomical D s of Remarkable 
iy with Explanatory Nota ; and ve Original Designs 
as Headings to the Calendar, by F W. Key), 


ba contains, also, a considerable amount of useful and interesting 
nformation. 

Published at the Office of the InLusTRATED LONDON News, 198, 
Strand, and sold by all Bookeeliers and Newsagents, 


Now ready, 
MN\VHE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
ALMANACK for 1464, containing Twelve Original Designs 


ewolermatic of the Montha—Numerous Engravings selected from 
the “illinstrated London News ”—Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and 
Licenses — Beit) 
a great variety 
aupnlied by W. M. CLarkk, Warwirk-! 
G, Vickers, Angel-court (172), Strand, 


RAMES FOR “LITTLE RED RIDING- 
HOOD."-- Handsome Maple and Gilt 2 in. wide, ginse 


4 hacks, Ss. of deacription 
fuporiatioa at HO RERS 7, Drarpelage, and 36, et. Martin’ 


lene 


ARDINETS, for Table Decoration.— BARR 
and SUGDEN'S NEW RUSTIC JABDINETS, filled with Bulbs 
tur winter flowering, 5a 64, to » and packed safely for the 
country ; filled with assorted Planta, 12s. 6d. to 63:., and delivered 
in London; Tye’s New Hyacinth Glasau, dd, to Lis. 6d. ; Hyacint: 
Tulips, «e,, sesoried for indoor decoration. Sa 6d., ifs. 6d., an 
2\«; Hescinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., assorted for the fl. wer-garden, 
bs. 6d, 04 6d.. and gl4. Orders amount te 2le. sent carriage- 
id —BARR and SUGDEN, Seed is, 12, King-street, 
Joveut-garden, W.C, 


18s GOODWIN.—Send Seven Stamps for 
Frere in es (trom life) oe wes, Roberts, Photographie 

O PARENTS and GUARDIANS, 
tains notions for ei Oo et 


for promoting the growth, lnproving and bsutiping the bair 
at 
for the akin and ba fe bre ALYDOR, 4 
vate ; 
omer comers eruptions ; an‘ 


or, ree Se sale se ee Seatitady white, ani 
preserviog th consi‘ jiapensabis ery mm Sang 
"7 sas HOWLAND "articles 
HE NOVELTY OF THE SEASON, 
GENUINE CHINESE SOAP, 6s, per Box of 12, 
NAPOLEON PRICK, 158, New Bond-strect, 


IMMEL'S NEW PERFUMED 

VALENTINES, St. Valentine's Gloves, and the Srchet 

Wahaprare ond ether pest Prien In oath, or either sunt Dy post 
@ 

for 14 stampa —98, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, _ 


CENT FOUNTAIN FINGER-RING. 
Me ill pone Each ane be filled tp ond 
fold ot ail'the Beney Déptea, Perfucsere, he. wholesale onl: wie 
Factory, 2, New Bond-sureet, Londen, : = 


v B, BSKELL’S New Work onthe TEETH. 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 
EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


4 We quote 
Wood, liver Yn | partial deatnexa, 


t-stireet, London ; 96, 


endime, 
Brussels; and, 2, Via Oporto, Turin. Also 
Be 


NVALIDS.—After many years of persevering 
and patient investigation -f divease in military and eivil 


Eo. De. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.B.C.S.L., late Army Medical 
ff, d goovered o new and unknown remedy, whieh he named 


CHIORUDYNE, and con fided tne Jor ite manufacture solely 
to J. T. Daven No. 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
Lendon. This incomparable medicine is known to he the best 


curative and preven'ive remedy for Consumption, Coughs, Coids, 
Asthena, Bronchitis, Kheumati+”, Colic Spasma, aa, ever offered 
roruaee®, A sheat of medics testimonials with each boule, Beware 
of purtous, The only genuine beers tue words ‘Dr. J, Collis 
rows e's Chlorotyne” on the Government stamp. Sold in bottles 
& a, 01, end 4s. fd. Sent free o@ receipt of stamps, 


| G nee 9%, hd. 120.64, and 134, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES — 


ELF-COLOURED GLACE sILKs,! 


KP. R. is in position to supply this fashionable Dress as low as 
£119, 64, in the ordinary colours; but his well-known quality at 
£2 15s. 64, for 14 yards comprises every new shade, bis Stuck being 
constantly re-assorted by the most recent productions of the Lyons, 
Spitalfields, and Manchester markets. 

Patterns free.—PETER ROBLNSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


ICH FOREIGN DRESSES, 


from 25a. 6d. to 3 guineas. 
Also, an endless variety of Cheep and Useful Dresses, 
from Sa. 9d. to | guinea, 
Patte ns free. —PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxforé-street, W, 


‘FOR EVENING AND BALL WEAR. 

ANCY TARLATAN DRBESSES. 

Every vari-ty of style, and with Gold aad Silver, 
from 11s, 94. to 14a. 6d, and 16s. 94. to $25, 94. the Full Dress. 
PETER ROBINSUN’S 
Illustrations of Evening Drees. 
just published, and will be forwarded frea, 
Patterns free.—Peter Robioson’s, 13 to 108, Oxford-street. 


FREE, 


CE ah NR Ala 
MET Jud for 13 yarn 
Light new Coioi Glacés, 
£1 19s. 6d, for 12 yarda, 
JOHN HARVEY and 80N, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


LACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
five guineas for i0 yards, very bright. 
JOBN HARVEY and gon, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


i BiOR Re BOCES LINSEYS. 
Patterns free. 

French Poplin: and Merinos, 

JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


QFs 24 cLOA E 8, 
one 


inea, 
in White an vance 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 


Fabrica, 
9, Lucgate-hill, 


IMPORTANT AND UNRESERVED SALE OF SILKS, SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, DRES*ES, AND GENERAL DKAPERY GOODS, 


The entire Stock in Trade of WILLIAM CUTLER, of the important | 


manufacturing town of Luton, Bedt ire. 


ICHOLSON AND AMOTT, 
having purchased the above Stork at » 
VERY LARGE DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
from Meaars, Ladbury, Coilisov, and Viney, 16, Kiog- treet, Cheap- 
sidy, Accountants to the Trustees, will sell the same without reserve 
at the CKYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 
61 and €2, Sc. Panl’s-chorchyard, 
THIS DAY aca DURING THE WEEK ; 
togethor with several large parcels boaght during the recess, at an 
ENORMOUS REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Silks at half their value. 
Thousands of Drewes wonderfully cheap. 
Great Bargains in Cloaks and Shawis, ” 
Millinery, Baby-linen, Under-clothing, Laces, Ribbons, and Gloves 


1-price, 
Flannels, Blanketa, Table-linens, Sheetings, Tow ellings, Napkins at 


a saving of 28. in the pound, 
Catalogura of the whole pont-free, 
Pleace observe the address ; the Crystal Warehouses, 61 and 62, St. 
Puut's-churehyard, the only establishment of Nicnolsun aud Amou, 
Doors Uyen each day at Ten and Close at Six, 


C KEWELL and CO.’S MOIRES ANTIQUES, | 
Spitalfields Manufacture, celebraved throughout the kingdom, 

44 wainens the Full Dress. 

GOMPTUN HOUSE, Krith-street, and Old Compton-strest, Soho, Ww, 


EWELL and CO,’5 BALL and EVENING 

ROBES. —A besutiful assortment of Tarlatan, Tulle, Gaze-de- 

Tirsue. are now ready for the Beason. 510 Soufliée Tariatan Bobes 
at 120. 9d. each, 


COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho, W. 
YARDS COLOURED GLACE SILKS, 


2500 
Po! narrow widths, ali at ls, 44d. par yard, extraordinarily 
cheap Colours —Vioiet, Drab, Green, Onir, Maze, ac, Patterns sent 
poss-free.—NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s-chureby ard. 
Wd 00 YAKDS NEW SILKS for the 
. coming Spriog— mauy new Co'ours and Desigas 
SS ea eee a en ae meee 
yard, MAICHOLSON'S, 2 and 03, St Pwul's-churchyard. 
100 PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
All the New Coloured Silks, and figured. from 
i paines the ues frem 2 guineas Warranted all 
pure Sik. — "8, 50 Vo 53, St. Paul’e-churchyard. 
ONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY.—JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
intend, on MONDAY, FEB. 1, avd after, to OFFER at 
EKDUCED PRICES that of STUCK soiled by the 
palling down of the houses for the railroad, 
OHN HARVEY AND _ SON'S 
DEPARTMENTS conaisé of a large collection of French and 


‘oglish Silks, Linseys, Me Tsble-linen, Sheeting, Shawis, 
aro Leno Curtains, Biankete, Jannels, and season's French 
Grenadines, best goods, from i2}d. per yard. 


EW WINTER SILKS, Patterns post-free, 
New Cheeked Glecd+, £1 7s. 6d. per 12 yards. Alro Patterns of 
Lignt Evening Silka,—JOHN HaRVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hal), 


AKER and CRISP'S GLOVES, 


‘The reai Jouvin Alpine Kid, 1s. 64. pair. 
Black, White, and Coiourea. Free for two extra stamps. 
Removed to 198, Regent-street (nearly opposite Conduit-street), 


AST YEAR’s MUSLINS, GRENADINES, 
MOBAIRS, SILKS. ko, at half the original cost. 


terns 
BAKER and CRISP, Removed to 198, Regent-atreet. 


LOSE OF THE SEASON, 
JAMES SPENCE and CO,, before Stocktaking, and to make 

roum for their Spring Purchases, bave dec'ded on CLEARING OUT 
the KEMAINING PORTION of THIS SEASON’S GOODS a: such 
rices as cannot fail being pe ren Moat of the goods are the 


est styles and Patterns, well worth the early attention of 
purchasers, Foliowing isa list of the petnergel goods - 

Silks, Wovi sud Paisley Siawis, ‘oatery and Gio. es, 
Manties, Ma.e-up and Fancy Dresses, Ribbons and Lace, 
Jacke.s, Wince,s and Merinoes, Trimming and Fancy 

Furs, Fienne.s and Skirt.ngs. Goods, &e, 


‘ lose on Saturdays at Four o'Clock. 
JAMES SPENCK and CO. W and Retail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &¢., 77 and 78, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


.C. 
INTER HO SI BR Y, 
UNDERCLOTHING, SHIBTINGS, &c., superior 
qualities, durable and economica!, for family usa, pay He Fw ny 
Alse, REAL BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY. 
at POPE sad PLANTE’S, 4, Waterloo-place, Pali- " 


HIRTS—FORD'S EUREKA SHIBTS are 
b_) celebrated for their superior fit and quality. Six for 3%; very 
fine, six for 45a, Instructions for self-messarement post-fres. 
B. Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, E.C. 


QANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 


10m, 6. 15s, 64., and 21a, 
E. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly, 


NDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 
18+, 64., 21a. and 250. 6d. 
E. PHILVULT, 3/7, Piccadilly. 


or JEWELLED JUPON, 


E, PHILPOLT, 37, Pioomdil’y. 


Oj —f warranted.—The most varied 
1 rs oe WILLIAM &- BURTON, af price thet are 
Teaiunerative only because of the largences of the sales. 


Table / Oessert 
Carvers 
Ivory Handles, ve vee | a 
Dozen. | Doz.n, | air. 
Cr a a da 
HD inck ivory handles «. 12 6] 10 0 43 
3)-ineh fine tvury handles can se lo O} il 6 43 
4-inch ivory balaucs haudles «. +» 18 0; 1490 49 
4-incb (ine ivory handles .. ee 240! Is 0 73 
4-inch finest African ivory handles .. 330) 3 uv) li Oo 
Ditto, with sdver terules .. = o. 00; 3 0! 12 6 
Ditto, carved handies, silver ferules 400) 48 0) 17 6 
Nickel lectro-silver haudles, on} 30! 190! 76 
Silver handles, ofany pattern — «+ 6 0} 340) 2 0 

Bone and Horn Handlee—Kuives and 

Forks per Dozen. a ad) ad, a d 
White bone handles os) ae ise Tr) 8 6 26 
Ditto, balance handles =-~ ee o 210 7 0 46 
Hlack hora-rimmed rhoulders .. oo 17 0} 40 ‘8 
Ditto, very strong, riveced handles .. 12 0 90 300 


‘The largest stock in existence of plated desert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTONS. He has 
FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Bed-! 3. Portable Folding Beds in ils. ; Pavent lron 
Beast itted with dovetail joints patent sacking, from 
14s, 6d, ; and Cots, fiom 15s. 6d, each ; handsome Ornamental Iron 
and Brass isedst , in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. w £20, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per poet) free. 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2, aud 3, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 
6, Porry’s-place ; acd 1, Newman-yard, London. 


ENSON’S WATCHES, adapted for every 
class, climate, acd country, wholesale and retail, Chro- 
nometer, Duplex, Lever, Horizonta', Vertioal, Ke; ing, Centre 
Seconds, Keyless, Astronomical, Keversible, Chronogragh 
Watches, from 20 guineas to 3 guiness each, An Illustrated 
Pamptiet and Price-list of every ce-cription of Watch it -tree 
for two stampa—J. W. Benson, Manufectory, 35 and 34, Lusgate- 
hill, Clock and Watch Maker by Special Warrant of Appoitment 
to H.R H. the Prince of Wales, 


ENSON’S CHURCH, TURRET, and 
SLARLE CLOCKS.—Clergymeo, Architects, Committees, 
&o, can be furnished with Katimates and Specitivaiions for every 
descripvion of Horvlogical Machine, especially Cathedral and public 
Clocks, chiming tuues on guy Lumber of bella A saurt pamphlet 
on Courch and Turret Clocks posi-tree on reveips of one stamp.— 
J. W. Benson, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1562, 
44 and 34, Ludgate-hill, B.C.; Clock and Watch Maker by Special 
Warrant of Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


ILITARY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 8s, 
each, Oak Case, containing the following :-— 


PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 
£a4 Brought forwar’, #5 5 8 
4 Table 5; + 012 0} 1 Gravy spoon a” © 7 8 
¢ Sable fects - Sie : 1 Zely angie Mage -~ O23 6 
Dessert spoons - itepoons .. w- OF 4 
6 Desert forka + O18 6/1 Butcor knife =~ 0936 
6 Tea spoons . « © 8 0/6 Tabie knives « O11 0 
3 Eee ° «s © 5 0}6 Cheese ditto .. - 080 
1 Soup es © 18 Oj Pairof meatcarvers.. 0 7 6 
1 Pair fish carvers .. 0 14 O| Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 
3 Sauce ladies + © 8 0} Ivory-handle steal .. 9 3 6 
1 Mustard spoon = «09 1-8 | Ook chest ~- 080 
Cerried forward, £5 5 6 Compleu, £6 8 0 

RG a aie 
MAPPIN HERS (THE LONDON BRIDGE FIRM), 


SILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS, 
67, and 68, KING WILLIAM-STHEST, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 222, KEGENT-STAEET. 
Same prices charged st BOTH HOUSES 
as at ther Manufactory 
QUEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
OBSKRV& THE ADDBESS, 


ENT’S OHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 


and CLOCKS.—M. F, Dent, 33 Charing- 

ment asad sry the ctr Mako yp SRST eeEt, 

CHARLNG-CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), London, SW. , 

UPERB GILT DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 

at 3,5, and 8 guineas, Dining-room Clocks, in Marble, at 50s., 

im, and 100s. Ali warranted. WALES and M'OULLOCH, Clock 
Dépot, 56, Cheapside, under Bow Chureb, Catalogues gratis. 


EE and FORKS—RICHARD an 
Electroplatere, 


JOHN SLACK, Manufacturers and an 


& strong coating of pure silver Nickle. The fact of 
twenty years’ wear is ample proof of ita durability. Table spoons 
and forks, 308, and 3a, per dozen ; and 30s; tea, 12s, 
and 186, eee ad ogee be mew. shove £0 carriage. 
Jono Slack, 996, Strand, ‘Katablished fifty Joare- 


ARDNEBS' £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES 


complete, best quality. Illustrated Catalogue free —H. 
and T, Gardner, Manutactucers te the Queen, 453, - 
cross (4 doors trom Tratnigar-se,), Loncon, W. C. Ratablished 1758. 


HE QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 
fairylike and charming Household Luminary in the world, 
Tt wurns with great brilliancy twelve differeut kinds of oil, breaks 
ne chimveys, needs no trimming, creates no anmeyarce, needs no 
stiention, and costa in use One Penny per week. Packed, with 
Wi.ke for two years’ use, and sent to an, of the kingdom, on 
receipt of 46 stampa. Soidoaly at the STELLA LAMP DE ¥ 
No, 11, Oxtord-street, London. 


ASYCHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
Tiiacaa asa WON anatery SS aa 3, Darcey pee, 
@xford-strest, W. An Llusteated Priced Catalogue sent post-free, * 


NASYCHAIRS and FURNITURE. 


HOWARD and SONS’ Warehousa.—The nobility and gentry 
sbould 
inspect pot, Rowe and Sons’ superior stock, at 26 and 27, 
HE S8MEES’ SPRING MATTBESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER.” 


Price from 25s. 

Received the ONLY Prize Medai or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any deseri; at the Internationel Kxhibition, 1862. 
Bh mal Arcee , in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 

. No, aay 

“The Sommier Tucker is tectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” a . 

“ & combination as simple as it is ingenious,” 

“ A bed as hesltby as it is comfortable.” 

To reapectable U; 


be obtained of moot aad 
Warehousemen, or wholesale cf she 
, London, E.C. 


Bedding 
‘Wa, Since and 


HOMAS’S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
in, for Private Faril; Us, Pome &e. They wiil am, 


Braid, Gather, ree 
Samples of the Work moy be had’ on application to W. ¥. THOMAS 
and O0., 66, Newgave-street ; and Kegent-cirous, Oxford-strest. 


HEELER and WILSON’S PRIZE. 


all recent improvements and additions, forming the most perfect 
Machines for every description of household manufacturing 
work. Instruction gratia to every purchaser. Lilustrated pro- 


Speotur gratis, t 
Offices ad Sale-rooms 139, Regent-street, London W. 


UBBELL’S SANSFLEOTUM 
CRINOLINE. 


Sold Beery here. 
For wholesale and shipping only, 3, Moor-lane, Fore-street, City. 


as ONLY PBIZE MEDAL 
for Excellence of Workmanship aod New Combinations in 


CORSETS, CRINOLINES, avd STAYS 
was awarded w A. SALOMONS, ‘Wholesale Man 
35, Old Change, B.C. 


OW ABOUT the 23,000 DEATHS in 

excess during the three bealthiest months of the year end- 

ing Michselmas, 1533? See tne REPORT of the BRITISH OUL- 

LEGE of HEALTH, London, for 1864. May be had gratis of all 
the Hygeian Agents throughout the world. 


OUGHS and COLDS are instantly relieved 
by DR. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Price le. 142. aad Ys. 9d. per box, of all Draggiste, 


JAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS,— 


| to mows offeetusl remedy for Wind in the Stomach, 


‘These Pills bave now obtained @ world. wide seguiasion re 

ndigestion, 
Eiliow-ness, and other kindred compiaints. Uf sil Vendera, at 
's. 14d. and am 8d.; or tree by poet for tt or 33 suamps, from Page 
D. Woodeods, Chemist, Lincoln. 


JAN. 30, 1864 


Atlin ALSHAKESPEARE 00 MMITTEE, 
‘ani 29, 1 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the SITE aad Mi UMENT 
COMMITTEES MBET on FEB. 5; (the day afcer the Mecting 
of Parliameat). Artists and others willing to submit auegestions 
are “invited to forward the eame, addressed to the Honorary 


Secretaries, 120, Pull-mall, London. 
W. HeeworTu ULxOn; Hon. Secs 


| £1000 Sanaieee 


| whether Walking. Ridiog, Driving, (lunting, Shooting, F shing, or 
at Home. may be secured by an A nual Payment of £3 to the 

| KAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
For Parcioulars apply to the Office-, 10, Regent-street ; and 64, 


IN CASE OF DEATH, 
or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY EIND, 


| Cornbill, WILLiaM J, ViAN, Secretary, 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORB and MOORB’S, 104, Within, — 
fone eth ek renewed. spend eet aie 
ot on wus he ea from Highteen ote 


Carriege-free. Option of Purchase, convenient tarma, 
period, (Che aasortment 


Petit. he newest arortmen in London of every deterption and 


USICAL-BOX DEPOTS, 32, Ludgate- 

street, and 56, Cheapside -NICOLE'S Large Musical Boxes, 

frelis and ‘pont-free ont appltcetion to WALES and OO, aa crore 
fhe largest stock in Loaden and ail the best accompanizenta. 


UINEA OASE OF STATIONERY, 
containing 50 quires superfine Note , 1000 Envelo; 
Peus, Holder, Blotter. The purchaser's stamped plain 


Havway-utreet, Oxford-street, Londo he Ww. — 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY ¥y. 
BRANDY, — This 


tail houses in London; by the 


in the ipal towns in land ; or 
Windrai)l-strect. Heymaabet-Oeeerve tie 


branded cork ‘ Kinakan’s LL Whisky.” 


hie AND GOOD WIN 

OFFLEY’S and COCKBURBN’S Port, 40s.; Sherries, 
18s, ; ana Clareta, from lis. To be obtained pure and cheap of 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, whieh imports the choicest Wines 
and sells to the public at reasonable prices, 

Cellars— Marylebone Court House, W.; Stores and Offices—314, 
Oxford-strect, W.; Export and Bottling Vaulte—i5, John-street, 
Crutehedfriars, E.C., London. 


ited 


8, 
pink label, and 


ES, 
fro 


m 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON'S PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfec ly palatable form for admini 
popular remedy for weak digestion. Manufactured by T. MO) 
und SON, 19 and 46, Southampten-row, Bussell-square, W.C., in 
Bottles at 3x, 58.,and 10s, each. Pepsine Lozenges, in Boxes at 
2s, bd, and 48. 6d, each, 


SWEGO PREPARED COBY, 
for Puddings, Custards, &e, 
Manufactured and Perfected by T. KINGSFORD and SON, of 
Ouwego, State of New York, 

It is the Original Pre; from she Farina. of Malse, 
estavlished | A48, com: the highest price from the Trade, 
offers the best valus to the Consumer. 

It is 4 quarter stronger than any of the imitations, has a finer 
grain, and is more delicate. 

The Oswego has the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 
proauced by artificial pocesa, 

Agvunta—Keen, Robinson, Bellville, and Co., Gari'ck-hill, London. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT COBN FLOUR, 


Packeta 8d, 
¥or Puddings, perenne ey and a favourite Diet for Children, 
to the best Arrowroot, 


URTLE.—M‘CALL’S WEST INDIA— 


K #28 GENUINE MUSTABD, 


There are many qualities of Mustard sold. 
Obtain Keen's Genuine Mustard and full a) | is guaranteed, 
Sold by the Trade trom the Ouske and in, 116 and Tb Canisters, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Maus, say be entahaee: Seca Gil’ Somes 


Ven aod wholesale 
CROSSE and BLACK WELL, Purvayors to the Queen, 
Seho-rquare, ‘London. 


PECKITI’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
Cleaner and Cheaper than all others, 
Seld by Oilmen, Grovers, Ironinn; &c. 
and Son, London Bridge, E.C., and Hull. 


STABCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


EATING'S COD-LIVER OIL, the finest 
Fp ey A mh gg rm 
jor these thon Highly Pecommendt for ther medical 

so seealy Pe hr Mr. Keating, being anxious 
the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Beown irom she Rorwenias 
Talands. ‘The Pale may be hed in Halt-pinte 
aust Paul’s-churchyara, London. 

EATING’S COUGH LOZENGE 


wi 
strengthening the stomach and 
test of Lay ion for upwards of 60 years. Prepared 
nt opinion for uj rr. 
by James Cockle, 15 New Ormond-etroes, and to be had of 
Venders, in boxes, at Is. 14d., da. 94. 4a, 64, and ila 


YZ AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, the BEST 


FAMILY MEDICINE.—These Pills are 2 purely vegetabie 
by ether A without 


liver and bowel, strengthen the storaacn, and 
sold by all Chemista aod other dealers 
in, 14d, 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d, 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A Gentleman 
many years tormented with Corns will be happy to afford 
others the information by which ke obtained their eutire removal 
in a short period, without pain or any kind of inconvenience. 
Forward address on # stamped envelope to W. GOODALL, Ksq.. 
Epeom, Surrey. 


the Partwh of St. Mary-le-strand, i the County of Middtlewe. by 
Tr «Fox, 9, Catherine-street, Strand, aforenaid.—Sarvar al, 
JANUARY 30, ltoa, 


